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No. 8 


VELASQUEZ AND MURILLO 


Murillo and, according to a curious Spanish 





r S ( sque ana > 2 
. = e finest period of custom, bore the name of his mother 
‘ae Che historv of their lives rather than his father, Inan Rodrigo 
D le Silva. He was baptized Diego Rod 
4 Fe tas iguez. His childhood was free from 
privation, and he soon showed the 
a -? vent of his mind, which does not, as in 
cal meng sO mal ases, seem to have met with 
parental opposition, as he was early 
will laced in the studio of Herrera, an ar- 
es pane 
‘ \ ( lase ueZ had many pre le cessors, 
. : but no superiors in his chosen profes- 
1, Cast lernandez and others were 
. easure that one enters Names earlier repute, and the last 
i of two men so de mention s said to have introduced 
( ess n their profession,  imto Spain painting in oils and fres- 
) es see Cal IS 
3 Sc] ‘ir ¢ S ( tere scnools of Valencia, 
~ e nrivate character we loledo | Seville were distinguished 
C while we cannot yy their ring and manner. 
on of their gifts Bot hurch and court patronized 
ire such a distine art | hurch exercised a_ strict 
’ ; terature was. the ensorship iver palette and brush. 
v4 the northern art of the Says a writer on this subject in the 
; Even the great Dant time of Philip IV.: “kor the learned 
ste regio! ea sno und the | enknowledge may 
ie the tropic exuberance of a Ru uff ‘ but for the 1gncrant what mas- 
1s belongs rather to a land of sun ter is like painting? hey may read 
ea their duty in a picture, although they 
an nti f light and per cannot search for it in books.” 
os ou ung Velasquez was born Hence in early times many irksome 
une. 1299. also the natal vear of restrictions were laid down. “Angels 





reat Dutch painter, Van Dyck must not be represented with beards 


noble Portuguese family, r without wings. The Virgin must 
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not have her feet uncovered. She 
must have golden hair and be endowed 
with all imaginable beauty. The Sa 
viour was not to be represented naked 
in his mother’s arms, because his 
father, Joseph, was at all times well 
enough off to find clothes for him. It 
was forbidden even to paint saints 1m 
probably be 


the costume of the day, 
adopted by 


cause that was 
Dutch artists who were known to have 
distinctly Protestant leanings.” That 
these rules were relaxed or abandoned 
later is proved by the many pictures 
of subsequent masters. Yet while we 
smile at their absurdity we may do jus 
tice to the spirit of devotion which 
they evince and perhans even admit 
that some embargo might, with advan 
laid on the laxity of modern 


costume 


tage, be 
art. 
From the studio of Lierrera, whose 
violent temper drove from him not 
only his pupils but at times even his 
servants, Velasquez was transf rred t 


tO 


that of Pacheco, who became master, 
friend, and, eventually, father-in 
law. 


So marked and independent, how 
ever, Was the spiritof his geniusthatless 
than most artists does Velasquez show 


W hile 


paintings 


the impress of his instructor 
the great Raphael's early 
bore resemblance to those of his mas 
ter or model Velasquez 
seems, from the first to have been “a 
law unto himself.” In 
copying Raphael and other like tasks 
set him he devoted his tine to painting 
the various objects he saw around and 
hired a peasant boy for servant 
that he might be continually making 
sketches of the varving expressions of 
his face. Hence, doubtless, came the 
mastery tor which Velasque Z 
tinguished in his rendition of the hu 
man countenance. 

Romance gives a clue to his linger 


Perugino, 


preterence to 


} 
lis 


Was dis 


ing so long beneath the tutelage of one 


whom he rapidly surpassed Che 
young and probably beautiful Inana, 


daughter of the house, won his heart 
Screened as was the Spanish maiden 


from contact with the male sex. there 


archs have ever had _ theit 
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may have been occasional opportuni 
ties tor personal intercourse with her 
father’s pupil. 


“Smiling soft, perchance, and 
dreamy through the wavings of het 
fan,’ she captivated her Romeo; het 
self as young as the Italian, Juliet, for 


at the time of their marriage, five vears 
alter Velasquez the studio of 
Pacheco, he was but nineteen. 


entered 


brush sketches for us 
Lhe 


‘lovers. The dark-eved Inana, draped 


lfancy’s facile 


a series Of pictures meetings of 


gracelul mantilla (past, present 


let us hope, future decor 


ation of 


the tair ones of Spain), leaning from 
under a moonlit sky, 
the perfume of 


a word or glance from the stripling be 


ler ron baleony 


and midst flowers, for 


low 
\ slight, lithe figure, 
brown eves and 


} 
SMe, st 


waving locks, 
pleas 
yrest \ elasquez, as he 


firm lips, with a 
ant 


, 
len appeared. lor once the course of 


lal unquicet stream ran 
} 


h. Pacheco gladly bestowed his 


“true love’ 
smoot 
daughter's hand upon his favorite pu 
pil. Their attachment 


been very enduring, for we 


seems to 


read that 


have 


so broke n-he arted 


was Inana at Vel 
asquez death that she survived him 
less than two weeks. The vear of their 


marriage saw the birth of Spain's other 
vreatest artist, Murillo 

BR + \ | 

rut eclasquez Was now anxious to 
extend his opportunities and 
\ccompanied by his father-in 
supplied with 


tions he made his 


expe4nl 
Cnees 
well 


law and introdu 


Way, In 1023, t 


Madrid His work was already fav 
orably known, but his greatest. t 
umphs lay before him. 

Philip the lourth of Spain was 


an unusual degree a patron of art, 
more 
had 
brush 


hims« 
skill with pencil a 


appreciative because he 


some little 


| 
also he lent et 


famed Lopa 
17 7 : 


lo literature 
couragement, and the 


Ve this 


Was al 


oa time a well-knovw 
figure at Court Che Oneen was Is 
bella de Bourbon, daughter of Hen 
the Fourth of France Few m 


lineamet! 


so faithfully rendered by the hand 





and 


Murillo 


mipet 
artists 


pro 

unfor 

oO was 

Royal 

in succession 
llis hours were 


! 1 
Ming Lie rOValL 


_ 


bers of the 


mem 
irksome) offi 


that 
and 
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the two congenial spi 
portunities hor int 
seems little doult th: 


degree at least) Vel 


subsequent journey 
painters and ulpte 
result of the voyage 
the fine portrait of 
General of the Span 
ders, who wa his fe 
all points of his jou 


1 


treated with great « 
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Velasqu Z paint d 
Spinola, Captain 
ish forces in Flan 
‘llow travele1 \t 
rney our artist wa 
onsideration, roy 


ally lodged, and given free admission 


to all works of the g 


pre 


at masters lj 


ercourst here 




















and Murillo 
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tale) decorated the figure of the artist 
in the background with the red cross 
of Santiago, Saint James, the patron 
saint of Spain. This was the coveted 
badge of knighthood, and only hereto 
fore awarded to members of the nobil 
ity. The exact date of his admission 
to the order is, however, disputed 

It was about the vear 1642 that Mu 
rillo came to Madrid. Velasquez, with 
the generosity of true genius, at once 


recognized the great talents of the 
younger artist and, charmed with him 
personally, took him under his own 
roof, and in every way lent him a help 
ing hand. 
In 16048 Velasquez again returned t 
' 


Italy, commissioned by the king to 
purchase various works of 


art (on 
this occasion he painted a portrait of 
the Pope, Innocent Tenth, which, as 
well as a portrait of King Philip, pre 
viously painted, served as the models 
for a bronze bust of the Pope and 
statue of the king. 

The publication of Pacheco’s Art 
de la pintura in 1649 deprives us of his 
valuable testimony as regards Velas 
quez, and from that period we have to 
trust to other authorities Che great 
painter’s death occurred on Friday, 
\ugust 6, 16060. Seeds of ill healt’ 
may have taken root in his constitu 
tion from a fever he had during his 
first visit to Italy, and the fatigue at 
tendant on his various duties as an offi 
cial at the marriage of the Infanta of 
Spain to Louis the Fourteenth of 
France, overtaxed — the 
strength of one who was no. longer 
young. 

His body lay in state in the costume 
of the Knights of Santiago; he was 
mourned by all; his obsequmes were 
celebrated with much honor, and his 
faithful wife, dying soon after, was 
buried in the same grave. 

Specimens of Velasquez’ work may 
be seen in the public galleries and pri 
vate collections of many European 
countries, though some are of doubtful 
authenticity. But it is in Spain, of 


ck suubtless 


course, that they are to be viewed in 
the greatest number and _ perfection. 


lle was an indefatigable toiler, lea 
ing hundreds of pictures and sketches 

His race, save in the line of his eld 
est daughter, seems to be extinet. Ht 
numerous portraits of king and noble 
left him little leisure for painting, and 
he did not apparently, as many other 
artists have done, use them as model 
} 


of the Virgin, intant hrist and saints, 


and there seems to be but one fine pi 


ture of a group, presumably his own 


domestic circle LA piritual in 
conceptions than some ol the great 
master none surpassed him in_ the 
vivid and lifelike character of ] lel 
Callol 

Phe kin it e misto \ 
portra standing in the corner of thi 
studio for one ol idmirals, who ha 
been ordered to sea, and exclaimed 
“What! Still here 

\s a colorist, also, \ clasque stand 
in the first ranks, avoiding either 
sombreness of the Spanish schoo ! 
the too brilliant tones of many Italian 
and Dutch paintes Phe female dre 
of the times is to Our modern idea 
picturesque and ungracetul, but 
his skillful hands it ha 


quaintness and piquancy Hlis land 
scapes also are pronounced Dy thre 
thorities to be very charming, full 
heht and ai 

Murillo’s life affords less variety. Ke 
sembling Velasquez in skill and powe1 
he had his own individual excellenci 
While the days of the tormer were 
spent in courts and nalaces, those ol 
the latter were chiefly passed among 
the monasteries and churches ot his 
native town 

Bartolemé Esteban Murillo” was 
born at Seville in 1617, in a house tor 
merly belonging to a convent and pos 
sibly a part of the ancient building 
Ilence in his very infancy the aegis ot 
the church to which he was so devoted 
seemed to be thrown over him 

His parents were of humble birth, ln 
father, Gaspar [:steban, a mechan 
and before the age of ten the child wa 


an orphan, massing into the charge 
| 


a relative who was. large-minde 


enough to recognize the bent of 
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able that he made special studies of the 
le street gamins for whose lifelike 
rendition he became celebrated. Now 
also he was forced to devote himselt 
to the sort of painting known in mod 
ern parlance as “pot-boilers.” which 
probably gave him facility, if it did 
not otherwise benefit him from an ar 


tistic point of view. The desire to go 


tl 
o | 


some fellow-students returned from 


taly was awakened in his mind by 


foreign travel and as a preliminary he 
made his way on foot to Madrid 
Received kindly by Velasquez, to 
whom he applied for advice, he set 
himself at once to the study of the fin 
est pictures in the Madrid collection 
and astonished and delighted | 
friend by | 


his progress. 


lis new 
Velasquez 
urged his going on to Rome and of- 
fered him valuable introductions, butin 
spite of its picture galleries and social 
advantages Madrid, with its new fresh 
look, fine houses, streets and squares, 
seemed to him but a poor exchange 
for his beautiful Seville. The thought 
of further travel ceased to attract, and 
distressed, as was Velasquez, by the 
fall of Olivarez and homesick doubt 
less for his beloved city, he returned 
thither and parted from the lady of his 
affections no more, save for a_ brief 
period, towards the close of his life, to 
execute some paintings in Cadiz. 
Soon after his return to Seville, in 
16045, he received an order to paint a 
f pictures of various saints for 
a Franciscan convent. 


series ( 
Perhaps here 
the good mou.ks agreed to the stipula 
tion, said to be common in Italy, that 
they should provide the ultramarine 
and gold (the more expensive colors), 
the artist supplying the rest Phe 
commission was given with some hes 
itation to one as yet little known, but 
such was the power and beauty of the 
finished work that it drew upon him 
the favorable notice of both critics and 
populace, and henceforth his position 
Was secure. 

In 1648 he married a wealthy lady 
of noble birth, Donna Beatrix de Cal- 
vera y Sotomayor, whose property 
lay a short distance from Seville. That 





Magazine 


she was also a devoted daughter of the 
may be inferred from the tact 
that their two sons and one daughter 
monastery and 
convent 

We see that Murillo had SOMME ] 
the wisdom of the serpent combined 


with his noble traits trom one stor 


told of him Certain friars at fit 
Lp arn .% il IS WOTK Was a up 
and refused to receive it, but 


begat dl to be allowed to place 
it was intended, wher 


ts excellence was at once recognize 





and admitted Hie would not, how 
ever, permit them to retain the pr 
ire upon which they had cast a sl 

without payment of double the sun 


nally named. 


T12) 
Murillo had now become a man 


position and means, the acknowledg« 
head of the Sevillian school, and | 
house was frequented by all the di 
tinguished people of his native tow: 
as well as those who came from o 
places. In 1660 he succeeded in es 
tablishing a school of art, whicl 
had long desired to do and was 
successfully attempted by Velasqu 
but, whether from the jealousy of his 
assistants or other causes, he resigned 
ie charge of it the following year. 

\s in the case of Velasquez, 
slave Gomez so faithfully imitated 
master’s work that he was allowed 
finish a picture Murillo had begun a: 


Y 
. ] «+hea ; hii re ] 
received the grant Of his treeaqom 


An invitation to the court of Ma 


rid and overtures from Charles Secor 
of England failed to induce Murill 
leave Seville. So warm was the 
preciation won from his cotemp 
ries that he was stvled “A better 
tian.” He resided for long peri 


in the convents, where he worked, at 


the Franciscans were his most dev 
ed patrons He is said to have pai 
ed one of his finest Madonnas (now 


the Seville Museum) for a lay brot 
who was cook at a convent. Canv 
the admiring frie: 
him with a napkin u 
which to place his picture. 

His visit to Cadiz in 1680 end 


veing lacking, 


furnishe 


1) 
i 





and Murillo 


Or wm .¢ 
y] Hill 


LOT Hiti 
rm, he fell from a s 


Was painting 


es never recovered 
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The Melon hater 


Italian compeers lle was in parti 

ular the painter of the “Immaculate b 

( onception,” a doctrine then recently tor n tl 
promulgated and received with great 
reyoicings in Sain [he majority o 
his paintings remain in hi 


ldren served him as mo 
we have no reliable informa 
i¢ subject 
manner of painting altercd and 
f improved; and his three styles are 1 


native pectively termed the cold, the warn 
country, but there are numerous e» and th .”’ or misty | 


amples elsewhere, and the large paint first chieth inguished his 
ing of this subject in the Louvre 
perhaps familiar to many. He paint and saints, at 
ed his own portrait several times in — the third h ire bie 
his vouth, with dark eyes and flowing 


life, the 


at one Un 

| ith the landscap 
hair, a broad, high brow; well-cut tea of riart alled tl “Claude Lor 
tures, full, curving lips, and small, 


square, cleft chin Presumably his j aid th: urillo was no excey] 


SOOT] parte 








Vela UCZ and Murillo 


Span 
painters, 
landscape 
Put it wa his rap 


litthe St. John In 





A 
When 


It it thos 


Hath 
And 























a 


ble felt about it, when he realized 1)y lLlaywood a not a OcIeLly 
what a treasure she was, as a man feels man, but he was a very popular one, 
when he has found a rare and preciou and it had come to be a sort of stand 
rem, or an unknown planet, or a ne custom to send imvyitations to him 
comet that no mortal eye, except hi lor whatever mieht ve going on, lor 
own, has gazed upon ears lie had acl le ced tl emno 

lle wanted to hide her awav and va but now in the absence of 
keep her beauty all for him elf. dle vard and sister he began to go out a 
wanted to guard her jealously from the rreat deal, fora bu profe nal man 
admiration of any other mat \t first lle thought a great deal about Kate. 
he regarded this feeling vith imple but he compelled | mself to forget that 
amazement. and when he examined 1t he wa " oung woman now, and 
and analyzed it critically and coo hye forced Ins thoughts to dwell on. the 
labled it selfishness and tucked it away time when he had first known het—a 
in a remote corner of his heart where 1 little charity girl with an honest nam 
would never do any harm ind a sweet face litis was safer, and 

It was about this time that he began t was @Ca or aman hho he Id himself 
to impress upon his widowed sister the vellin hand as Dr. Haywood felt sure 
Nec itv ot lay meg a de the mourning he did 
she had worn for twenty yveat \ little \ grand reception was planned { 
later, a ripple of excitement went overt Nate's home-coming The travelet 
the neighborhood, when Mz Walsh vould spend a day or two with a friend 
and Kate Hamilton went abroad, while outside the city and be rested for it. 
Dr. Haywood moved to a hotel down Dr. Haywood wa kept at the bed 
town, and the old red brick house wa wle of a very sick patient until it wa 
given over to a score of workmen jute late When he reached home 
under whose skillful hands it grew into there was just time to dress for. th 
a thing of beauty. evening. 
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Ile went down hoping to find Wate 
waiting in the beautiful new parlor. At 
the door he stopped, catching his 
breath sharply. She was standing 
under the chandelier, a vision of beauty 
indeed, 

Ile came toward her, a smile on his 
lips. 

tie was a tall, broaau-shouldered man 
with keen hazel eyes and heavy, 
straight dark hair that was turning 
gray at the temples. He wore no beard, 
and his dark mustache was cropped off 
even with his lip. He looked like a man 
who had taken hold of lite just where 
strength and nerve and courage and 
work were needed. But his evening 
clothes sat well upon him, and if D1 
Haywood was never spoken of as a 
handsome man, it was because he was 
so much more than that 

Kate held out her hand as he came 
nearer. She was prettv as a_ picture 
with her soft, dull black hair parted 
over her low broad forehead and het 
wonderful, black-fringed blue’ eves 
eyes pale and soft like the blue of a 
wild morning glory, and a mouth that 
would have made a plain woman lov: 
lv, with a smooth dark skin that was 
perfect. 

She waited for him to speak, and he 
took her hand with a very cordial and 
avery commonplace “How do you 
do?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,” she said, 
her dark cheeks dimpling merrily 

“You seem to have been faring well 
he said, looking at her. 

“Well, ves—rather—er better than 
this.” She smiled coquettishly up at 
him. He had always known that she 
was a born coquette, as indeed most 
women are. He laughed. This was 
what he had expected of Kate. 

“You are looking well. Somehow 
the pale blue suits you. Do dark wo 
men usually wear it? It is just the thing 
for vou. But | want to suggest an im 
provement.” 

“A—a what? Do you mean 

‘| guess they have been spoiling 
you,” he said as he unfastened a loose 
paper parcel that he had brought tn, 




























and held out to her a rose as red as the 
hearts of a thousand rubies and with 
pe tals as delicate as the velvet of a but 
terfly's wing 

“This ought to be in your hair,” he 
said, 

he sat down, leaning her head for 
ward, and with deft fingers he fastened 
the rose among the dull braids 

‘Thank you,” she said, going over to 
ao murro}4gr 

\nd this was their meeting. Only 
this, for then Mrs. Walsh came, and 
alter that the guests began to arrive. 

There were many beautiful women 
inthe Haywood parlors that night, but 
Kate was easily queen of them all. And 
thi was only the beginning Before 
the season was over she counted her 
lovers by the score 

She had at her feet a duke. coronet 
and all, a millionaire with bags of gold 
an author who sone out vrandl 
against a background of importunat 
publishers, an artist whose name gave 
value to a picture, and a musician overt 
whom the world haa gone wild. And 
peopl wondered what het choice 
would be 

But at the end of the season she had 
ent them all away. The duke gathered 
up his slighted coronet and sailed awa 
wondering what the young women of 
\merica were coming to, anyway. The 
millionaire took himself and th 
wealth he represented back to Wall 
street,the author kept his importunate 
publishers waiting till he could change 
the color of his heroine’s eves, the 


\ 


painter retouched his new Venus ‘and 


made a Circe of her, and the singe! 
folded away his latest song with 
dead red rose 

And people wondered what mannet 
of man Kate Hamilton expected t 
win. Dr. Haywood was shocked at het 
lack of appreciation, and finding het 
alone one day, took the opportunity « 
reasoning with her 

‘It is only that 1 am very much 
love with some one else,” she. sai 
frankly “Tt wish | could divide a 
these lovers among the girls, you 
know; for myself | don’t want then 
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not even if the lot could be boiled 
down into one perfect man—titled, tal 
ented, handsome, good, wealthy— 
everything. I'd say no just the same.” 

“And you are really in love, Kate?” 

“Yes; I'm in love, really and truly, 
in the old-fashioned way with mind, 
heart and soul, and | shall marry only 
the man | love.” 

“Has he asked you?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Suppose he never does 

“I’ve thought of that, and I’ve de 
cided to find out certainly. If he loves 
me, [ll ask him.” 

Che doctor was used to self-control, 
and made a quick effort now; but in 
spite of himself an exclamation of sur 
prise escaped him, Kate, looking into 
the fire, seemed not to have heard. 

“I—I hope he’s a worthy young 
man,” the doctor ventured 

“Well, no; he is not.” 

“Not worthy? Does he come here, 
Kate?” 

“He is here sometimes.” 

“Do | know him?” 

“Not very well, perhaps. But I’m 
not gong to be quizzed, sO | shall 
leave you.” Laughing merrily, she 
went out leaving the puzzled doctor 
alone. 

He began to study the men who 
came to the house. In vain he searched 
for the unworthy young fellow whom 
Kate had favored with her love. He 
could not single out such a man 

He was thinking about it as he 
waited for his sister and Kate to come 
home from a drive. He had made up 
his mind to ask Kate the man’s name 
Surely he had a right to know, he at 
gued., 

She came in alone, but although he 
was known as a brave man—a tearless 
man—he could not muster up courage 
to introduce the subject. She did not 
sit down, but stood before him laugh 
ing and chatting gaily while she toyed 
with her long, gray glove. 

At last the glove slipped from her 
hand and fell upon the table, but she 
seemed not to notice it, and after 
awhile she went out and left it there 


the litthe warm hand-prints still show 
ing, and a delicate perfume clinging 
to it. 

Dr. Haywood saw it, and as soon as 
she was gone he snatched it up and 
pressed it to his lips, quickly cram 
ming it into an inside pocket as h 
heard the swish of a woman's skirts i 
the doorway 

“IT missed my glove. Have you seen 
it?’ Kate asked anxiously as she cam 
in, peering about the floor. 

“A glove?” said the doctor, a mat 
noted tor truthfulness. “Perhaps y 
lost it Outside.” 

“No; Lhad it here. You must hay 
noticed it—a long, gray glove like thi 
Che pair cost six dollars!” 

“| don’t see it anywhere,” Dr. Hay 
wood said, looking about. 

“But | can’t give it up, because m 
ring is missing, too. The moonstor 
you gave me when | was twelve years 
id, and I’m sure it was in the fing: 


of the glove.” She held out her han 
to show that the ring was gone. T! 


doctor looked greatly distressed 

“It will never do to lose my moot 
stone, for | shall have bad luck unti 
hind it. Won't you help me 

“Certainly Mavbe von left it 
vour room.” 

“Impossible. | never take it off 
pulled off my glove here and the ri 
must have shipped off with it.” 

Che tall doctor got down on 
Hoor and began to look carefu 
about 

“Take off vour coat. It is in + 
way Chen vou can look under 
sofa.” 

“My coat. Well, vou see—e1 

“Oh, | know, but if you put cust 
in the balance against a lost mo 
stone you will find it wanting.”’ 

Dr. Haywood took off his coat a: 
carefully laid it on a chair, then, 
suming his undignified occupati 
moved slowly about the floor. 

Suddenly a little cry from Kate 
tracted his attention and he sprang 
his feet. The coat had fallen from t 
chair, and was spread out before th 
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the black lining, lay the 





Why, how did it come to be in 
Ir por ket, Dr. Haywood 


He gazed at it stupidly. “How, in 


ed ne Said 






She waited for him to hand it to het 
Here it is,” he said shamefacedly 
Yes, and here is the ring. Who 









in solve the mysterv?” she was look 
¢ straight at him here was no es 
r Lately I have been missing 
1oOuU irticles, handkerchiets, tans, 
‘bons and now this. It may be . 
finished with a significant look. 


have taken two handkerchiets, 








1¢ ribbon, a fan, and—and the 











ve. | ther men must have taken 
rest 

Indeed? Mav I| be permitted to ask 
it vou wanted with these things 





grave medical man?” she asked, 


] } 
king him over coolly 


a 






| wanted them because they are 





irs,” he contessed humbly 

Because they are mine! What 
hat give them?” 

| love you; that is all.” He folded 
arms and looked down at her as 









carefully straightened out the fin 
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“Do you really love me in—in that 
way?” she asked, her eyes on the glove. 
“Ves.” 
‘Then, why don’t you tell me as 


1 
+} 


ther men do and give me a chance—” 


lo refuse me as you do other 
men?” 

‘I—I shouldn't refuse you.” 

“Kate!” 

You are shocked, as I suppose you 
uught to be, but this is the best I could 
do. | was sure you loved me, and when 
| saw you take my glove, | felt that it 
was time we understood each other, 
else,” laughing nervously, “ I might 
“ 
lose 

“And will you give yourself to me, 
Kate?” 

“Well, hardly that, perhaps, but | 
should like to have you give vourseli 
to me.’ 

He took the litthke moonstone ring 
and slipping it on her finger raised the 
pretty hand to his lips 

‘This ring isn’t loose,” he said, still 
holding Kate’s hand 

“Ne | 


had hard work getting it off 
with the 


ove. Indeed, I've had quite 
a time getting the man I love to un 
derstand himself and me.” 


Kellen Frizell Wvcoff 
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MR. BOWLES’ EXPERIMENT 


By Paul Blake 





The little room was stuffy, the little room was hot; 

There was nothing disagreeable that the little room 
not; 

The boys were more than half asleep, the master gave a 
nod, 

Then roused himself to rattle up a youngster with his rod 


“Now, boys,” he said, “just follow me; for once I| think 
we'll yield 





The summer’s overwhelming power, and seek the pleasant 
field; 

There Nature spreads her treasures; open wide your sleep) 
eyes 

And look on Nature’s wonders; learn her secrets and grow 
wise,” 
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le no objection, so they trooped out in a mass, 

hey perched themselves along a wall or settled on the 
grass, 

hilst Mr. Bowles, the master, showed in low, impressive 
tones 


he lessons to be gathered from the leaves or mossy stones. 


he boys thought this grew gloomy; they were yearning to 
be free, 
r lessons in the meadow didn’t seem to quite agree, 


sim] 


pson Junior watched his chance and slipped away 
unseen ; 
gentle zephyrs wandered o’er the spot where he had 
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Phen whilst the learned dominie went softly wandering on, 

The boys stole slyly out of sight till five of them had gone; 

But still the master lectured on with scientific zeal, 

And showed the way the ruminants digest their grassy 
meal. 


But Short, and Tommy Jones, and Dick were stripping for 
a swim; 

Smith thought that Bowles could get along without more 
aid from him; 

And Robinson was hunting for some non-existent eggs, 


And damaging his nasal tube and barking both his legs 


Yet Mr. Bowles dilated on the progress of the sap 
Within the switch he carried, and he laid it on his lap 
And produced a pocket microscope and carefully explained 
The extraordinary methods by which Nature’s ends are 
gained. 5 


Next he lifted up his spectacles to ask his little class 

Some questions on the method of the growth of meadow 
grass, 

When, lo! the sight that met his eyes abruptly made him 
stop— 


No boy was left but Jenkins, who was sleeping like a top! 





Mr. Bowles’ E xperiment 





So Mr. Bowles determined his new system wouldn't do 

lf boys preferred to climb a tree to learning how it grew 

He thrashed them all next morning, and they had no fur 
ther chance 


()f leading learned Mr. Bowles another such a dance 
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THE REVOLT OF A NATIVE 


A Story ol lifty Years Ago 


The hot, dusty road wound on and 
on, Out of sight, skirted by a strag- 
gling rail fence where trumpet-vine 
clambered and clung, aglow with its 
brilliant crimson flowers, changing 
the homely fence into a thing ot 
beauty. 

Here and there a wild rose blushed 
at its own audacity, as it pushed its 
soft, pink petals into view beside the 
more showy flower; or a blackberry 
bush forced its way through, laden 
with rich purple fruit, and secwe in 
its own merits. 

Somewhere away in the distance a 
lark was singing; a woodpecker 
drummed close at hand, and now and 
then a hare or a quail skurried across 
the road; a bee buzzed in and out 
among the flowers; once a tiny gray 
squirrel peeped cautiously out from 
amid the tangle of bush and vine, and 
then, growing bolder, balanced him- 
self on a moss-covered log by the road 
side, and nibbled at an acorn, only to 
spring out of sight again when a twig 
broke overhead. 


A dreamy silence brooded over the 
scene, a country silence, full of inces 
sant sound. 

Presently there came toiling down 
the hill the figure of a woman. She 
was so small that at first glance sh 
might have been taken for a child 
Her short blue calico dress reached 
barely to her ankles. Across her nat 
row bosom was pinned a white ket 
chief. She wore a white cloth over he: 
head, and her snowy apron reached 
quite to the hem of her dress. She 
carried a large turkey-wing fan in her 
hand, which she was plying vigorou 
ly as she walked, her tongue keeping 
time to the fan. 

“Jes er leetle fudder, Lily Marial 
she said encouragingly; “Only jes 
leetle fudder, an yer guien ter cor 
ter der beech tree grove, foot er det 
hill. Yer kin res yer ole sef dar. Yoo 
bones gitten mighty trombly las fe 
yeahs, yoo poo ole soul! Jedge Pe: 
field’s Lily Mariah gitten full ob yea: 
as der Good Book say; an she soo 
gwien ter lav down wid her faddet 








Lhe 





an somebody else gwien fer ter reign 
her stead. But dar ain’t nobudy 


Nake rn-pone er bake 1 


ie up ter der Jedge’s idee, 
like ole Lily Mariah,” and she nodded 
her turbaned head with a smile of 
satished vanity, and of contempt for 


whoever that unfortunate mignt be 
} 


or ‘ 


who was to reign in her stead. 

When she reached the shelter of the 
beech tree she sat down on the log, 
which the squirrel had just quitted, 


and drew a sigh of relief. 

Her eyes rested on the landscape, 
with the loving appreciation of one 
10 had never known any other 
scent \ half mile to the right rose 
the broad chimneys of Judge Pen 
field’s home, surrounded by its neat 
out-buildings and fertile fields. 

She could see a weather vane on 
one of the barns, glittering brazenly 
in the sunshine. To her left another 
half a mile,and as clearly defined, stood 
the home of Abraham Seaton. The 
house was less pretentious than that 
of the Judge, for it had never been re 
modeled since it was built a century 
igo. It stood as Abraham Seaton’s 
father and grandfather before him had 
left it \ square, substantial house, 
built of stone, whose ample walls 
prophesied the comfort and the wel- 
come to be found within its doors. 


Che woman’s eyes lingered on the 
place. She had been born there, more 
years ago than her uncertain memory 
could calculate, and although over 
thirty years had gone since she had 
been into the house her love for it was 
none the less strong. 

Just in front of her lay a long, low 
field, the land on either side sloping 
down to it 

Through one side flowed a clear 
stream of water. Lily Mariah could 
hear it gurgling over the pebbles 
where she sat. She gazed at it now 
with a scowl of angry disapproval on 
her small black face. 

“Dat ole scrop ob der Lawd’s yarth 
done make moo trouble dan hit war 
ebber worf,”’ she said. “I done mem- 


ber when der ole Seaton fambly and 
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der ole Penfield fambly be es thick ez 
January lasses. 

My mammy war a Seaton nigger, 
for ole Mars Penfield buy her. 

\n when Mars Seaton’s Mose ax 
ole Mars Penfield ef we could git mar- 
ried, Mars Penfield say, ‘Hit air only 
another bon ‘tween der famblys, 
Mose,’ an he larf. Den da buil der lee 
tle log eabin, back dar in der medder, 
fer Mose an me: An all der time, | 
var jis ez puff up ez a sody biscuit. 
Der medder blong ter Mars Seaton, 
den. By un by, dar come one ob dem 
meddlin lawyer pests, an er nudder 
man wid him, wid er spy glass; day 
put strings all crost der medder, den 
day say hit shooly blong ter Mars 
Penfield. Lawd, Lawd, but dar war 
a big time den! 

“Day went ter law, and day went 
ter law! Fust dis coat, den dat coat! 

“Dey keeps it goin yeah in and 
veah out. 

“Ole Mars Penfield die.den ole Mars 
Seaton, but der young marsters goes 
on lawin offer dat fiel, jes der same 
ez befoo. Mose work for Mars Seaton 
an I work for Mars Penfield, an at 
night we bofe goes home ter der leetle 
cabin, down in der medder. 

“We uns is der only united spirits 
on der two places. Bofe der marsters 
thinks they all is right, an Mose an 
me thinks dey bofe wrong. 

“When at las der law gib der fiel 
ter Mars Penfield I coulden no ways 
help feelin powerful sorry fur Mars 
Seaton. 

“My mammy war a Seaton niggar, 
an I war borned on der place, in der 
cabin nighest ter der house. It war 
voung Mars Abe wat named me. 

“He war six yeah ole den, an I hear 
tell how he look at me layin in mam- 
my’s lap an say, ‘Name her Lily Ma- 
riah, Aunt Jane, wont yoo?’ an mam 
my say, ‘Dat I will, young Mars Abe.’ 
An Lily Mariah I has been ebber 
sence 

“But now dere air a wose time a 
comin. Fur when Mars Abe’s son, 
Mars Judson, come home frum trab 


blin in dem heathen country, Europe 
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an der vouthers, wat he do, but go git 
heself in lub wid Mars Penfield’s Miss 

Ruth! His onliest chile, an der pink 

ob his eye! 

“Me an Mose jes cot fer ter keep 
still bouten hit, but Lawd, Lawd, wats 
gwien fur ter come nex, | done know! 
Jedge Penfield mighty haru man. He 
say he done nebber tun back wen he 
gib his word. Sorter law ob der Med- 
ers an der Purships, wat I heah tell 
bouten. Ef he fine hit out, | powerful 
sorry fur Miss Ruth. 

“Mars Seaton air a kine man, but 
dey bofe a stiff-neck an’ doltros gen- 
erations, for shoo!” 

She got up stiffly and went on, turn- 
ing over and over in her mind the 
problem whose solution had troubled 
her for many a long year. 

Just before she reached the narrow 
lane, leading up to her own cabin, 
there came the sound of hoofs on the 
hard pike road. 

Lily Mariah did not stop or turn, 
but she walked so slowly that the 
horseman came up with her before 
she turned into the lane. 

She did not look up until a hearty 
voice called to her: 

“Good evenin, Lily Mariah.’ 

“Howdy, Mars Seaton,” she said, 
beaming up at him. 

“Yoo come long so sudden like, yoo 
amost skeered me.” A greeting that 
was quite familiar to them voth, for it 
was repeated on an average of two or 
three times a week. Some idea of al- 
legiance to the Judge keeping the 
woman from acknowledging, even to 
herself, that the resting was a mere 
pretext to pass the time until the hour 
for Abralram Seaton to return from 
the city. 

“And how are you these days,” 
went on the kind voice. 

“Pooly, pooly, Mars Abe,” said 
Aunt Lily. “Gitten on ter der time 
wen der Las Trump gwien fur ter 
blow soon, now.” 

“Nonsense, Aunt Lily; you are 
good for twenty years yet. You are 

younger than I am, and look at me!” 








“Dar ain’t no great ‘mount time lef 
fur neither of us, Mars Abe. 

“Gitten time fur ter furgit and fur- 
gib yer enemies, an ter sheck off dis 
yere yarthly dus from our feets, Mars 
Abe.” And she turned into the lane. 

“Wonder what's happened to give 
old Lily the blues,” said Abraham 
Seaton, as he rode on. But her words 
kept ringing in his ears. He was a 
mild man, and his nature had always 
been a gentle and forgiving one. 

This keeping up of his father’s quar- 
rel had been no easy matter to him. 
He had thought of it more during the 
past vear, since Ruth came home from 
school. Ruth, with her wild rose face, 
and her sweet eyes. 

He lifted his hat to her always, 
when she was alone and he passed her 
on the pike. Excusing himself after 
ward with, “Bless my soul, I have 
nothing against the girl; nothing in 
the world! 

“Pretty as a picture, and good, tov, 
I'll be bound, if she is old Penfield’s 
daughter.” But the reflection always 
ended with a sigh. 

It was the first of September, and 
Judge Penfield was preparing for the 
annual dinner which he gave each 
year to his friends and neighbors. It 
was always the event of the season in 
the neighborhood. 

No money was spared to make it a 
granu success. 

For days before Lily Mariah and 
the cook were kept busy concocting 
cakes and pies and meats of all de 
scriptions. j 

Unique dishes were prepared by a 
French cook sent out from town 
Dishes which were the awe and th 
admiration of many of the country 
guests, who eyed them suspiciously, 
or touched them carefully with fork 
or spoon, while they glanced furtively 
at the city guests, to see how the) 
would treat this new creation. 

There was a band from the city, and 
after dinner, dancing in the long hall, 
a wide, old fireplace at the farther 
end making the waxed floor gleam 
and glisten in the changing light. 








The 





(On either side of the fireplace stood 
a small table, whereon was placed a 
glass and a silver ladle, beside im 
of cut glass, one of 
which contained punch and the other 
mint julep—such mint julep as only 
Lily Mariah could make. 

She had always been the moving 
spirit in these preparations, but this 
vear even the Judge noticed that she 
seemed preoccupied and nervous. 

He went so far as to speak of it to 
Ruth 

“Yes, papa,” said Ruth; “I have no 
ticed it, and I thougnt perhaps she 
well, but when I questioned 
declared she was all right. I 
am afraid it is just because she is get 


mense bowls 


not 


her she 


Was 


ting o papa 
“T don’t mind her getting old,” said 
the Judge, irritably. “She can get 


just as old as she pleases, only I don't 
want that julep spoiled. There isn't 
nigger in Kentucky who can 
make a julep like Lily Mariah.” 

rhis mversation took 
the dining room, on the morning of 
upon which the great dinner 
was to come off. 

After Ruth and ner father had left 
the room the door of the china closet 
autiously and Lily Mariah 
emerged, ladened with some of the 
best china, which she had been getting 
to wash for the approaching feast. 


another 
place in 


the day 


openeau < 


here were tears in her eyes, but 
her lips were firmly set. 

‘Thar, now,” she said. “I jes got 
fur ter perk up, er day gwien ter 
spicion me ob bein mix up in dis. 

“Spec | war a ole fool, fur ter med- 
lle,but dar warn't no body fur ter ax 


Dats how come I fur 
lef j té ll Mose he shoo ter 


‘vice bouten hit. 
ter meddle 


Voo 


say, keep outen dat mess, Lily 
Mariah.’ Mose coulan’t keep hit no 
wavs; he jes like all mens. Davy caynt 


on down. 
Adam bouten dat 


keep nuthin, from Adam 


Wen der 


Lawd ax 


apple he up an low ‘hit war der wo- 
man‘s faul, Lawd.’ An man hes been 
sayin dat ter dis day. Reglar tattle 


tales, der bes ob dem. Ef hit had been 


Eve wat He ax fust, spose she tell on 
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Adam? Lawd, Lawd, she would er 
drap in her tracks fust, foo she sneak 
outen hit dat way. 

Dar warnt no budy ter tell, so I jes 
had ter use my own mine, an I nebber 
did hab no mine, ter speak ob. 

“But I jes ‘cides dat | war gwien ter 
do supthin, ter stop dis fuss, tween der 
Seatons and der Pennels, foo I die, et 
hit war my las act, I gwien ter. 

“So when Miss Ruth gib me der big 
package er cyards las week, say, 
Dese yere der invites, Lily; gib dem 
ter one ob der sarvants, an hab dem 
ken roun,’ I low, ‘yessum.’ 


an 


d 
“Den | see one a lavin on der table 
an | low ‘You furgit one.’ She 
‘No dat air a extra one, Lily; 
in der wase basket. Hab dem sent dis 
monin, Lily,’ and den she got out 

“T jes tuck dat extry one inter m) 
pocket, an I slip off ter der stoo room, 
an lock der doc . I know dat J hed a 
my pocket fur young Mars 
Judson Seaton fur ter leave in der hol- 
ler tree, down in der medder. An der 
name war on hit. 

“| done know one lettar frum nud- 
der but I make der ‘Seaton’ jes ez nigh 
like dat ez I could, on der back ob dat 
axtry invite, an I puts hit long wid 
der vothers 

“Lawd furgib me! 

“Der boy what take der 
wont dare ax no questions, | 
well nuff; so hit war safe. 


ole Lily 


say, 
put hit 


note in 


invites 
know 

Sides no- 
Mariah, 


budy ‘spicion no 
wavs, fur she caynt write,” and she 
chuckled 

It was twenty minutes past seven 
upon the eventful evening. All the 


last touches had been given. The pol- 
ished floors shown like glass in the 
brilliant light of the open fires, at 
either end of the reception rooms. The 
high-backed hair cloth furniture stood 
against the walls in stiff uncompro- 
mising while the family 
traits of all the old Penfields, ¢ 


rOWS, por- 


even as 


far back as the renowned Colonel, 
who fought at Washington’s side, 
beamed approval from the walls. In 


the dining-room the three long tables 
fairly groaned under their load of good 
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things. The rare old china and cut 
glass and silver glistened and shone 
in the light of a hundred candles. 

In the smaller of the two reception 
rooms the Judge stood thoughtfully, 
with his back to the fire. 

He had always prided himself on 
being not only “on time,” but a little 
ahead of it. He stood witn bent head, 
his feet far apart, and his hands 
clasped under his coat tails. A favorite 
position. 


cS 


o« . 
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The Judge stood with his back to the fire 


He was in his element. This was 
always an evening of rare delight and 
enjoyment to him. 

It satisfied his pride and his inborn 
hospitality as well. The Judge was a 
gentleman, every inch, and came of a 
race of gentlemen. 

His erect figure was over six feet 
tall. 

The lower part of ais face was too 
square, still it betokened that force of 
character most admired in a man, and 
the effect was softened by the heavy 
black beard, which covered his chin. 

He glanced now and then at the 
door, where Ruth and her mother 
might enter any moment. 
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He was very fona of ms daughter 
Ruth; she was so like himself. 

The minutes passed. There came 
a sound of wheels, and the mingling 
of voices outside. The bell rang. The 
first guest had evidently forgotten the 
hour. The Judge glanced at the clock. 
It still lacked thirty minutes to eight. 

And then the doors swung open, 
and the footman ushered in and an 
nounced with much dignity and cere- 
mony: 

“Marster Abraham Seaton!” He 
came forward eagerly; his kind face 
framed in its snowy hair, a reat con- 
trast to the Judge. 

He wore no beard, and his sensitive 
lips were almost trembling. 

As he reached the fireplace he put 
out both his hands and clasped those 
of his host. 

“Tom, Tom,” he cried; “what a 
good man you are! I should have 
made the first advances; I know that; 
for I am the older. But I feared they 
would not be received and my cursed 
pride held me back. I’ve wanted to 
make this up for years! and when your 
invitation came for myself and my fam 
ily I understood what it meant from a 
man like you. An invitation not only 
to your house, but my permission to 
let bygones be bygones. 

“To be as we once were, Tom, when 
we paddled in the creek together, and 
went fishing down by the Ford. 

“I left my boy and his mother in the 
other room with vour wife. 

“I wanted a word with vou before 
the others came. 

“What is it that the Bible says about 
a man that rules his own temper being 
greater than one who takes a city 
You are a good, good man, Tom; God 
bless you, old fellow!” and his voice 
shook. 

All the time, the Judge stood gaz- 
ing down at him, in a sort of daze. 

There was some mistake, but he d: 
not know what. 

It had been farthest from his inten 
tion to invite this man to his house. 

But the words had struck an an 
swering chord in his own heart. 














The 





ine allusion to the old days, and 
above all, the trembling voice, and the 
happy « his old comrade 
too much him. 
his hair was. ‘Time had 
so kindly with him 

He found the old feeling of tender 
ness and protection welling up in his 
heart for this weaker man. 


ves Ol 
lO! 

How white 
not dealt 


were 


He remembered how he had always 
ought his battles and taken his part 
when they went to the district school 
together. 

lo be called a “good, good man,” 
and then fall short of what is expected 
of one is not a pleasing prospect. 

By this time young Seaton and his 
mother were probably going through 
same Ruth her 


the 
1i¢ 


eulogy to and 
mother 
He knew there was nothing too 
good for his wife to believe of him. 
She would think that he had in 
tended it as a surprise for her, a crown 
ng feature of the party. 


lo tell Abraham Seaton that it was 
ll a mistake—that he had come un 
asked to his home—seemed an impos- 
ible tl 
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His pride was touched, and his hos- 
pitality at stake. And then—he put 
the past behind him and grasped in a 
firm strong clasp the hand of the older 
man, 

In that clasp all the harsh words, 
and the unkind thoughts of thirty 
years were forgotten forever. 

And Lily Mariah, who had been 
bent double listening at one of the 
doors, flung her apron over her head 
and ran out into the back yard. 

When only the stars could see her 
she dropped down upon her knees be- 
hind the wood-pile, and the prayer ot 
thanksgiving that ascended to heaven 
was sincere must 
reached the throne at once. 

As she went demurely back to the 
house, she said exultantly, “Now den, 
I ’spec Miss Ruth an dat scamp of a 
Mars Judson air got a mighty good 
time a comin. 

“An all no count 
ole woman wat caynt read ner write ! 

“Lawd, Lawd, but der wokins of 
Probdence do be powerful curus, for 
And she went into the house. 


| 
sucn a one it 


have 


becase of a poo 


shoo ” 


Anna Deming Gray. 
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ON THE CARDS 


By Blanche Trenholme Heath 


The parlor door opened suddenly, 
disclosing a lowering-browed Gypsy 
woman, picturesque in red jacket and 
silver ornaments. Every one turned 
to stare, even Amy Challoner and her 
stalwart admirer, Carston Ray, who 
were supposed to have eyes and ears 
only for each other. 

Behind this brilliant vision - ap- 
peared Grace Kenfield, an admirable 
foil in her gray waterproof cloak. She 
explained that, having finally braved 
the storm, she had brought back this 
wandering Gipsy to amuse _ the 
weather-bound party at home. 

“You are truly public-spirited, Miss 
Grace,” remarked Herbert Williston. 
“What a pity Mrs. Shelburne’s head- 
ache is so obstinate!” 

To this obvious hint Grace replied 
that she would go and see about it. 
When she returned from her unsuc- 
cessful errand, the fortune-teller was 
already poring over Amy Challoner’s 
cards. 

To everyone's astonishment, the 
prominent masculine figure, which, of 
course, should have been Carston Ray, 
in this young lady’s future, much more 
resembled Mr. Herbert Williston. “I 
suppose you never make a mistake?” 
remonstrated Grace Kenfield. 

“It is on the cards,” answered the 
Gypsy sulkily. Grace shrugged her 
shoulders. 

Other predictions followed, in no 
way remarkable. But with Williston’s 


turn came another surprise, for the 
lady of his destiny was unmistakabl) 
Amy Challoner. This was too much 
for Miss Kenfield. She caught the 
Gypsy by the arm, exclaiming, “You 
guess as you go along, and you dont 
guess rightly.” 

The woman turned her head with 
an angry flash. “I tell you it is all on 
the cards! You will see!” Then, 
dropping back into the professional 
wheedle, she curtsied tarewell to “the 
handsome ladies and gentlemen,” and 
vanished with one restless look from 
her small, brilliant black eyes. 

“How these fortune-tellers do fib!” 
said blunt Grace Kenfield, as the sub 
ject came up that evening. “Still, one 
can’t help wondering sometimes what 
gives them their cues.” 

“You forget, Miss Grace, that it is 
‘all on the cards,’ ” replied Williston 
“For my part, I profess the most un 
wavering belief in this wandering S\ 
bil,” with a glance which made Amy 
Challoner drop her eyes. 

Oh, heart of man, unstable as water! 
mused Miss Kenfield,  scornfully 
Here was Herbert Williston, keen 
critic, man of the world, and Mrs 
Shelburne’s devoted admirer, actually 
letting his fancy stray because of a 
Gypsy’s haphazard prediction! 

“It would have been interesting,” 
went on the unconscious Williston, 
“to know what destiny has in store for 
Mrs. Shelburne?” | 

“A woman like Mrs. Shelburne 




















apt to make her. own destiny, was 
Miss Kenfield’s careless answer. Wil- 
liston twisted his blond mustache 
and looked at her curiously. 

“With what a finality you say that! 
Quite as if you were in the councils of 
Mrs. Shelburne—and Fate, since you 
conclude them to be identical,” he 
remarked 

“May Mrs. Shelburne share in the 
discussion of herself?” The voice 
came from the doorway behind them, 
and, turning their heads, they saw a 
tall, graceful figure gliding toward 
them faking Williston’s proffered 
hair, she lifted her dark lashes in 
quiringly 

“We were speaking,” he explained, 
ff a rather remarkable Gypsy, who, 
for certain base coin, was good 
nough to give us a glimpse into the 


ture I regretted that vou should 
iss such an opportunity.” 
Ah, but I did not,” was the reply) 


After the rain, I went out a little, in 
he interest of my headache—which is 
ite gone, thanks—and met this same 
Gyps And the things she told me! 
Really, if I were in the least super 
stitious 
“What a humbug!” exclaimed 
Grace Kenfield, who did not always 
reckon elegance of speech among the 
nor proprieties 
Meaning me?” Mrs Shelburne 
gave her a contradictory smile from 
nder her. half-raised lids. 
‘Meaning—the Gypsy, of course.” 
fter a distinct pause. “Well; what did 
é Sav om 
Mrs. Shelburne’s unward glance 
inexpectedly met the eves of Carston 
Rav over Grace’s shoulder. Such a 
hance is disconcerting, and she an 
swered with a lack of self-possession 
ry unusual with her. 
Sav?” hurriedly, “why, that—that 
vh,”” recovering herself, “merely the 
omprehensible jargon of her trade. 
it mystery is alwavs interesting, vou 
yw, even when it is pure nonsense.” 
“What did vou think of her revela- 
ns, Mr. Williston?” asked Miss 
nfield, with elaborate unconscious- 


On the Cards 





ness. Whereat Amy Challoner stucied 
her fan, while Williston’s face as- 
sumed a how-happy-could-I-be-with- 
either expression. but sixteen-year- 
old Minnie Drew saved him the awk- 
wardness of replying. 

“| didn’t hear any revelations,” she 
pouted. “I’m sure there was nothing 
at all in my fortune.” 

“Not necessarily the fortune-teller’s 
fault, though,” was her brother Tom’s 
unsympathetic comment. “Plain cake 
mustnt expect plums, eh, Miss 
Grace 

“Speak for yourself, please,” re- 
torted that young ladv, perversely mis- 
applying his speech. ‘I consider my- 
self the plummiest of plum-cake.” 

Under cover of their raillery, Cars- 
ton Ray, after a moment's hesitation, 
took the vacant seat beside Mrs. Shel- 
burne. Williston, who had intended it 
for himself, turned to Amy Challoner. 

With her soft curves, peachy com 
plexion and golden-brown hair and 
eyes, this young girl was exquisitely 
pretty. Certainly, Mrs. Shelpurne’s 
brunette tvpe could never have pos- 
sessed that dewy freshness and _fair- 
ness, vet the severest critic would 
hardly deny the beautiful widow's 
greater effectiveness. Her chief charm, 
perhaps, was that of expression—one 
which scarcely reaches perfection in 
early youth. 

But Williston himself was far 
enough from the callow period to find 
it captivating—under some conditions. 
It had more than once occurred to him 
of late that but for Mrs. Shelburne’s 
absorbing society he might have en- 
joved training this pliant young mind 
to lean upon his. All her possibilities, 
he thought, were wasted on Carston 
Ray, a good-natured, common-place 
fellow, with more muscle than brains. 

The evening's chance came apro- 
pos. Miss Challoner followed his lead 
with graceful deference, and her slight 
self-consciousness was distinctly flat- 
tering. He was attracted even beyond 
his expectations. 

Meanwhile, time sped pleasantly 
with Mrs. Shelburne and her “com- 
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mon-place” 
for much in men’s and women’s esti- 
mate of each other, and she did not 
agree with Williston’s. To her per 
ception, the “common-place” resolved 
itself into a solidity restful to her more 
mercurial nature, 

“Does it occur to you,” she said, 
breaking a pause abruptly, “that, al 
though we have passed a week under 
the same roof, our real acquaintance 
has begun only to-night?” 

“Who is responsible for that?” re 
joined Ray. “Certainly not 1.” 

“Oh, no one is responsible, of 
course. It ‘just happened.’ Or, pet 
haps,” she smiled up at him, “perhaps, 
as the Gypsy claims, it is ‘all on the 
cards’? 

He leaned toward ner with a look 
of peculiar meaning, but, perceptibly 
checking himself, only said quietly, 
“Are you a believer in late’ 

“That depends.” She was wonder 
ing over his sudden change of manner. 
“I fancy late has its own way with us 
up to a certain point, but, if we are 
very much in earnest, we assume the 
role ourselves.” 

“Then,” said Ray, “| shall venture 
to assume the role at present. I in 
tend to see that there is no more ‘just 
happening’ in our acquaintance. You 
will not antagonize me?” 

“Why should 1?” She half smiled, 
and gave him a surprised, questioning 
look, which he returned with a long, 
steady gaze. Weeks of ordinary ac 
quaintance could not have drawn 
them together as did the subtle mag 
netic undercurrent in this ‘exchange 
of ey es.’ 

From that evening, the change in 
the relations of these four people was 
curious to note. Yet it was so gradual 
that no one could say just how or 
when it had ocurred. 

rom Drew, a mystified observer of 
this “double-shuffle,” as he called it, 
sought enlightenment of Miss Ken- 
field. It was at a picnic, and he was 
making himself comfortable on a 
mossy rock, under the pleasing delu- 
sion that he was renuering immense 





companion. Sex counts 





assistance by toying with the table 
caster. “You're chummy with the 
fair widow, Miss Grace;” he glanced 
toward Mrs. Shelburne and Carston 
Ray; “perhaps you can explain why 
those two now spoon together, in 
stead of vice versa? What's the why 
and wherefore of it all?” 

“Don't ask me anybody's why and 
wherefore,” somewhat tartly _ re 
sponded Grace, deep in the mysteries 
of a chicken mayonnaise. ‘My motto 
always was: ‘Lord, what fools these 
mortals be!’ ” 

“Present companv excepted, of 
course?”’ insinuated Tom. 

“Of course; | never call mys 
names,” ignoring his reference to him 
self. “Please give me the oil—if you 
feel equal to the exertion.” 

“Equal to anything in your service,” 
gallantly. ‘Then he leaned back and 
gazed lazily up into the broad blu 
held of the sky, where the full moo: 
hung silver clear. “You've a stun 
ning evening for your spread, Mis 
Grace. When | want anything special 
in this line I shall apply to you, for 
you evidently have a pull with th: 
clerk of the weather.” 

“Yes, but have you a pull with me 
retorted Grace, perverse as _ usual 
“There are two horns to that dilemma 
Mr. Drew!” 

“That's just what I'd give a pot of 
money to make out!” exclaimed Tom 
with more sentiment of look than 
speech, in his eagerness dropping th 
pepper-box into the salad. By a 
adroit hand’s-turn Miss Kenfield ‘n- 
tercepted it, and sent it back like 
ball to the culprit, who found speed) 
retribution in a sneezing fit. 

“Really, Mr. Drew,” her sarcasti: 
comment reached him confused! 
through his efforts to catch his breat! 
“your talents are wasted here! If vo 
are burning to distinguish yoursell, 
suppose you take this bell and call t! 
others—while there is anything eatab! 
to set before them.” 

Still choking with laughter a: 
pepper, Tom seized the bell to whic! 
she tragically pointed, and, mountins 
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rsation cs 


ready, pr aps, thar is his wont, but 
the talk ran entirely on ordinary sub 
ects. Not until the ad turned tor 
shore was there any perceptible ditter 
“1 

\\ ton ceased to row, and, letting 
the boat dritt through the softly laps 
ing water, looked across at her Lhe 

ite moonlight was almost as clear 
is dav 

his is like the vlad tar es,” he said 

tha sig the Ca times! How 
an t them we ive ired, first 
| last! 
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Williston looked first 


very laughter 


surprised, and 


then otfended. “I am 


1 stiff _ 08 
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“You!”  Williston’s face was a 
study as he stared incredulously at 
her. “Impossible! Why——” 

“Why did I do it? To begin with, 
for the amusement——” 

“Pardon me,” he broke in. “The 
amusement tended singularly in one 
direction. Its whole drift seemed to be 
the emphasizing of closer relations be- 
tween Miss Challoner and myself. Am 
[ to consider that chance?” 

She hesitatea an instant before re- 
plying. “No; it was not chance. | 
will speak frankly. It seemed to me 
that you were in danger of making a 
mistake. I thought, if you could but 
see it, that Miss Chalioner was emi- 
nently calculated to make your happi- 
ness. Has not the event proved me 
right?” 

“And you were simply altruistic 
he said, ignoring her last words. “It 
did not occur to you that there might 
be some one calculated to make your 
happiness also?” 

“Those are questions which you 
must not only ask, but answer, your- 
self,” she said, with a touch of haughti- 
ness. 

“It is very complimentary to me!” 
he broke out bitterly. 

“The compliment is self-paid, re- 
member. But even were your infer 
ence correct, it is not unflattering, 
from my point of view. In some re 
spects our temperaments are too much 
alike—a trifle cynical and worldly, 
perhaps. Your ideal woman should 
possess more softness and- trust. 
While | ” she hesitated, and her 
mood changed to suaden lightness. 
“Well, I always sympathized with 
Katharine’s request to Petruchio: | 
would have the beef rather than the 
mustard, in spite of its piquancy.” 

“And am I[ the mustard? Thanks!” 
He bit his lips. 

“IT did not make the application,” 
she answered, with a dangerous sweet- 
ness. She was by no means angelic, 
and her temper had been severely tried 
during their conversation. 

He took up his oars and rowed in 


=e 














silence for awhile. “After all, I ought 
to feel flattered,” he said at length. 
“The beef is—common-place.” 

She smiled. “You forget that that 
is no objection for the taste which 
likes the beef.” 

With a sudden impulse Williston 
threw down the oars and flung himself 
at her feet. Like the breath of the sea 
that blew softly over them, a cloud of 
sweet memories came back, and he 
suddenly realized how precious was the 
chapter of his life which now closed 
forever. It seemed to him that, in los 
ing this woman, he lost something of 


himself. He took her hand and 
looked earnestly in her face. 
“So it 1s all over?” he murmured 


/ 


“*To-morrow has no more to s 
Yesterday?” I had thought—! 
hoped——”’ 

He stopped, feeling himself on dan 
gerous ground, in a false position 
which, to become actually ridiculou: 
needed only an impulse of malice fron 
the other side. 

But Mrs. Shelburne had no desir: 
to take such an advantage of him 
With a generosity not always found i: 
women of more deliberate characte: 
she was able to view the situation fron 
his standpoint also. Her momentar 
annoyance past, that side of her natur 
which was in touch with his re-assert 
ed itself, likewise, in the recollecti 
of days of pleasant comradeship a1 
sympathy, which had only just falle: 
short of love itself. 

She returned his feverish hand-gras; 
with a friendly pressure, and there wa 
an unwonted softness in her dark ey: 
as she looked at him. “I hope,’ s! 
said gently, “that my foolish littl 
stratagem may have brought you on 
the unmixed good | intended. Pe 
haps it is wiser for us blind mortals t 
leave the reins of Fate to its own gu! 
ance.” 

The words seemed to recall him 
himself. He passed his hand over |! 
forehead, in a bewildered way, at 
withdrew a little. “You are very kind 
he said with a faint smile. “Shall 
too, speak frankly? This time, 
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cast, there has been no mistake I 






made the most exquisite picture imag 
found my ideal woman—as you’ inable, while Minnie Drew, not fully 
You have read my character reading between the lines, 
1 a correctness which perhaps jus stared in perplexity. 

tifies your assumption of the role of Carston Ray’s eyes sought Mrs. 
uardian angel—although it is but just Shelburne’s, sought, and met a flash of 







stood and 
















-—to her, to say that the discover amusement which was gone again like 
needed only opportunity to accom lightning. He joined her, and, while 
plish itself Instead of reproaching Minnie ran on with the seaweed, they 
uu, | rather owe you a debt of grat followed by a winding rock path. 
de for hastening the time.” “Was that an announcement?” said 
He had extricated himself from thi Ray, when Minnie was out of hearing. 
vkward position with his usual faci ‘You mean Mr. Williston? I fancy 
though somewhat at her expense, so. It is only the conclusion of what 


ng her own words against ne! he has been saying to me to night. | 







it she liked the lovaltv he showed to need hardly make a secret of it, as he 
womal f his choice and wa does not seem to.” 

‘oiced to believe him absolutely su “No, by Jove!” assented Ray, with 

stay cg at least. that she forgav: emphasis \s for that,” he contin 

e sting ot | wounded self-love. Un ued, “it was scarcely worth while. We 














er the circumstances, the woman was lave all seen what was coming, ever 
lling to the man the last word since he gave her a quick glance 
e wou vait for the return of thx since that day when you told our 
deship which was the fortunes, you know.’ 
itural relation between herself and ‘I!’ She turned and looked at him 
m | vait seemed all that was pos in astonishment, but the good-natured 
le at present,so she smiled and mut mockery that laughed back at her from 
ired met ny vague as she re us blue eyes silenced further protesta 
rned to her seaweed. Williston took tions 
is Oars again, and the conversation Oh,” he said quietly, “of course | 
iwged during the rest of the short knew you. Do you think I could mis 





take your eyes?” his voice dropping al- 












(Jon the rea yi up ot thre stood mosttoa whisper 
ooking out for them, Miss Challoner “But I—I thought | disguised 
linnie Drew and Carston Ray them she hesitated, still off her 
Oh. Mrs. Shelburne,” cried Minn guard, as she was unaccountably apt 
O was a schoolgirl of sixteen to be with him 
had not vet learned what not to Not altogether. You forgot your 
ave uu been all this while find self one, at least. Perhaps you don't 
at little bit of seaweed Why know that when Miss Kenfield was 
rught vould bring back such remonstrating with you rather vigor- 
ea ously, you turned and opened your 





Miss Challoner’s face clouded, and eves with a sudden flash. | was watch 


kward. Williston ing you, and then—lI knew 







rang to her side and caught her arm Mrs. Shelburne hastily measured the 
\my, m lear girl,” he exclaimed - situation She had betrayed herself 
unnecessary distinctness, “pray, with littlhe enough care to Williston, 
areful! | ill hardly dare totrust but she had never intended to admit 
by \ rself on these treacherous Carston Ray into the secret Now, 

” | 


however, that denial was useless, she 
lhe marked intention of this speech took her cue at once 


duced its effect at once. The cloud “Oh, Miss Kenfield!” she repeated 
Miss Challoner’s face melted into a with a half-vexed laugh. “She is a 


glow of smiles and blushes which — tricksy spirit of mischief! Fancy 


her 
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amusing herself by deliberately riskin 
the very thing she had so caretull 
1 i] 


out. I will tell vou how it all 
happened We had crept out for a 
breath of tresh au 


planned 
| really did have a 
headache that day—and, as chances 
would have it, | had twisted one ot 
Algerian 
scarfs about my head. Miss Kentfield 


those red-and-gold striped 


said it made me look like a Gipsy, and 


that suggested the whole scheme t 
1e1 I fell in with it, for lack of any 


better amusement, so we stole back 


again, and | made myself up a la Zin 
gara. When I entered the room, the 
thought struck me afresh, tor 1t was 


by no means the first time—of how 
admirably suited to each other Miss 
Challoner and Mr. Williston were, i 
thev could only ‘discover’ each other 
So it occurred to me to try my hand at 
fate-making Well—vou know the 
aaah 

He had listened in silence, 
an occasional look at her from under 
his lowered evelids Then he said 
quietly: “And what disposition did you 
make of me in this reconstruction ol 
our destimes Because, incidentally, 
mv life was changed also. You under 
stand what I mean The same influ 


ences which unite some, of necessity 


separate others. | don't speak regret 

} te ; ‘ 1é Sale 
fullv. | merely state a tac lf I felt 
regret, instead of talking to you about 


| should be putting forth my whole 


strength to win. But—well, something 


| 
enlightened me that day as to my na 
| 


ture and its possibilities; | saw that the 


vonds into which I was slipping, how 
e} ¢ } 


ever sweet, would not, perhaps, be 
strong enough to hold me always 


And—" his voice dropped significant 


lvw—"“I saw what would You—and 
nlv vou—must be arbiter of mv fate.”’ 


\ 

\ smile, half-sad, half-cvnical 
about Mrs. Shelburne’s lips, as, listen 
ing, she remembered how, that dav, 
had seemed a toss-up between Amy 
Challoner and herself: Fate—or het 


» plave 


wn will—had settled it now, She 
thought how self-deceiving were even 
the strongest of men—in which sweep 


ing conclusion lay but scant justice 
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N NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM 


NIGHT 


Jor More 


“I don’t see anything of your very 
particular friend, Joe Morgan, this 
evening,’ said Harvey Green, leaning 
on the bar and speaking to Slade. It 
was the night succeeding that on 
which the painful and exciting scene 
with the child had occurred. 

“No,” was answered—and to the 
word was added a profane impreca- 
tion. “No; and if he’ll just keep away 
from here, he may go to - on a 
hard-trotting horse and a porcupine 
saddle as fast as he pleases. He's 
tried my patience beyond endurance, 
and my mind is made up, that he gets 
no more drams at this bar. I’ve borne 
his vile tongue and seen my company 
annoyed by him just as long as | 
mean to stand it. Last night decided 
me. Suppose I'd killed that child?” 

“You'd have had trouble then, and 
no mistake.” 

“Wouldn't 1? Blast her little pic- 
ture. What business has she creeping 
in here every night?” 

“She must have a nice kind of a 
mother,” remarked Green, with a cold 
sneer. 

“IT don’t know what she is now,” 
said Slade, a slight touch of feeling in 
his voice—‘‘heart-broken, I suppose. I 
couldn't look at her last night; it made 
me sick. But there was a time when 
Fanny Morgan was the loveliest and 
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woman in Cedarville lll sa 
that for her. Oh, dear! Whrat a lite 
her miserable husband has 
to lead.” 

“Better that he were 
the way. 


best 
aused het 


dead and out ot 


“Better a thousand times,’ answere 
Slade. “If he'd only fall down 
night and break his neck, it 

a blessing to his family.” 

“And to you in particular,” 
Green. 

“You may be sure it wouldn't cos! 
me a large sum for mourning,’ wa 
the unfeeling response 

Let us leave the bar-room of the 
“Sickle and Sheaf,” 
hearted inmates, and look in upon the 
family of Joe Morgan, and see how it 
is in the home of the poor inebriat 
We will pass by a quick transition 

“Joe!” The thin white hand of Mrs 
Morgan clasps the arm of her hus 
band, who has arisen 
now stands by the partly opened door 
“Don’t go out to-night, Joe. Please, 
don’t go out.” 

“Father!” A feeble voice calls from 
the corner of an old settee, where lit 
tle Mary lies with her head bandaged 

“Well, I won't then!” is replied 
not angrily, nor even fretfully—but 1 
a kind voice. 

“Come and sit bv me, father.’’ How 


SO mTTIC¢ 


would be 


laughe 


cold 


and its 


suddenly, an 




















tenderly, yet how full of concern is 








hat low, sweet voice, “Come won't 
you?’ 


Y« deat 





\ow hold my hand, father.”’ 









] 


joe takes the hand of little Mary, 
that instantly lightens upon his. 
‘You won’t go away and leave me 


-night, will you, father? Say you 







How very hot your head is, dear 
Joes your head ache?”’ 







\ little; but it will soon feel bet 





swollen and disfigured 
ace of the fallen father, the large, 
arnest blue eyes of the child are 





raised. She does not see the marred 






neaments; but only the beloved coun 


nance of her parent 





ther! 









| wiel ‘ is . 
i wish youd promise me some- 














‘l can’t say until | hear your r 
1es lf | can promise. I will.” 
Oh! you can promise—you can, 


How the iarge blue eyes dance and 


Chat you'll never go into Simon 
bar any more : 

The child raises herself, evidently 

1 a painful effort; and leans nearer 


. , , 
}oe shakes | 


is head, and poor Mary 
rops back upon her pillow with a 
gh. Her lids fall, and the long lashes 








stro! 


ngly relieved on her colorless 





ec ks 







‘l won't go there to-night, dear. So 
~ 


your heart be at rest. 


et 






Mary’s lids unclose, and two round 
rops, released from their clasp, glide 
Oowly Over her tace. 

‘Thank you, father—thank you 

Mother will be so glad.” 

The eyes closed again; and the 
ither moved uneasily. His heart is 
uuched. There is a struggle within 
im. It is on his lips to say that he 
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tU, 
will never drink at the “Sickle and 
Sheaf” again; but resolution just lacks 
the force of utterance. 
“Father!” 
Well, dear? 
| don't think I'll be well enough to 
go out in two or three days You 
know the doctor said that | would 
have to keep very still, for I had a 
great deal of fever.”’ 
‘Yes. poor child.” 
“Now, won't you promise me one 
thing 


, 
Not to go out in the evening until 
| + 
| rc \¢ 
| TT AY | ran esitated 
lust promise me that, father. It 
von 't be lo | shall be up again in a 


How well the father knows what is 
in the heart of his child. Her fears 
are all for him. Who is to go atter her 
poor father, and lead him home when 
the darkness of inebriety is on his 
spirit, and external perception so 
dulled that not skill enough remains 
to shun the harm that lies in his path? 

“Do promise just that, father, dear.” 

He cannot resist the pleading voice 
and look 


‘| promise it, Mary; so shut your 


eves now and go to sleep | m afraid 
this fever will increase.”’ 
“Oh! I’m so glad so glad!’ 


Mary does not clasp her hands, nor 
trong external signs of pleas- 
ure; but how full of pure, unselfish joy 
is that low-murmured _ ejaculation, 
spoken in the depths of her spirit, as 
well as syllabled by her tongue! 

Mrs. Morgan has been no uncon- 
cerned witness of all this; but knowing 
the child’s influence over her father, 
she has not ventured a word. More 
was to be gained, she was sure, by si- 
lence on her part; and so she has kept 
silent Now she comes nearer to 
them, and says, as she lets a hand rest 
on the shoulder of her husband: 

“You feel better for that promise al- 
ready; I know you do.” 


He looks up to her, and smiles 
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Hie does feel better but is 
hardly willing to acknowledge i 


faintly 


Soon alter Mary is sleeping It do 
not escape the observation of Mr 
Morgan that her husband grows rest 
less; lor he crets up suddenly, every 


now and then, and walks quickly 


across the room, as if in search = of 
something Chen sits down, listlessly 

sighs tretches himself, and says, 
“Oh, dear!” What shall she do for 
him Llow is the want of his accus 


tomed evening stimulus to be met 


She thinks and questions, and grieves 
inwardly Poor Joe Morgan! His wife 
understands his case, and pities him 
from her heart. But what can she do 
Go out and get him something to 


drink “Oh, no! no! no! never!” She 
answered the thought audibly almost, 
in the excitement of her feelings \n 
hour has passed loe’s restlessness 
has increased instead of diminishing 


What is tobedone? Now Mrs. Morgan 
has left the room. She has resolved 
upon something, for the case must be 
met \h! here she comes, after an ab 
sence of five minutes, bearing in her 
hand a cup of strong coffe« 

‘It was kind and thoughtful in you, 
Fanny,” says Morgan, as with a grat 
ified look he takes the cup But his 
hand trembles, and he spills a portion 
of the contents as he tries to raise it to 
his lips. How dreadfully his nerves are 
shattered! Unnatural stimulants have 
been applied so long, that all true vi 
tality seems lost 

And now the hand of his wife i 
holding the cup to his lips, and he 
drin| eager! 

“This is dreadful—dreadful. Wher 
will it end What is to be done?’ 

| anny suppre SCS a sob, as she thu 
gives vent to her troubled feelings 
Twice, already, has her husband been 
seized with the drunkard’s madness; 
and, in the nervous prostration conse 
quent upon even a brief withdrawal of 
his usualstrong stimulants,she seesthe 
fearful precursor of another attack of 
this dreadfuland dangerous malady. In 
the hope of supplying the needed tone 
she has given him strong coffee; and 






this, for a time, produces the eff 
desired Lhe restlessne ! illaved 
and a quiet state ol body and mind 
ucceed It needs but a uvrvestion 
» induce him to retire tor the mel 
\iter being a few minutes in bed, sleey 
teals over him, and his heavy breat! 
inv tells that he is in the vorld 
dream 
And now there come a tap at t 
doot 
( Tdi 1 ] in ered 
I} latch 1 litte the door 
pel and a woman entet 
Vi lade!” Lhe NAN ] ! 
na tone ol Urprise 
bhann ho iré oui ( nin 
Kind! cl alt ad ( rad al 
«tl 
| erable | thant 
fhe hands of the two women at 
clasped, and for a tew moments | 
raze into each othe Act W hat 
orld of tender mnmuseration 1 
ha Vii ide! 
1 | tle Mary to-n 
if » well, I'm afraid hy 
Mm) aical Of tevet 
Indeed! ©) I'n rryi F&F 
iid! what l dreadtul thing Wa 
Ooh! Fanny! vou dont kno 1OW 
has troubled me I've been intend 
o come around all da to See 
mut couldn't get off until n 
It came near killing het uid A 
Mot it} 
| n (God mer ( 
eit ught o t curdle thre 
bloc | 1) Vi ! Poor hild! 
er on the erttee 
ve 
Virs Slade take a hair, and itt 
by the sleeping child, gazes long up 
her pale sweet tact Now the lip 
Mat part—words are murmured 


what is she saying 


‘No. no, mother: | can't yo to be 


sf 


vet Father isn’t home And 
dark. There's no one to lead him o\ 
the bridge. I'm not afraid. Don't 


don’t ery so, mother—I’m not atra 
Nothing will hurt me.” 
The child’s face flushes. She moat 
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friend, and thus with the other she re- 
stores it. 

And now Morgan and his wife are 
alone with their sick child. Higher the 
fever rises, and partial delirium seizes 
upon her over-excited brain. She 
talks for a time almost incessantly. All 
her trouble is about her father; and she 
is constantly referring to his promise 
not to go out in the evening until she 
gets well. How tenderly and touch 
ingly she appeals to him; now looking 
up into his face in partial recognition; 
and now calling anxiously after him, 
as if he had left her and was going 
away. 

“You'll not forget your promise, will 
you, father?” she says, speaking so 
calmly, that he thinks her mind has 
ceased to wander. 

“No, dear; I will not forget it,” he 
answers, smoothing her hair gently 
with his hand. 

“You'll not go out in the evening 
again until | get well?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Father!” 

“What, love?” 

“Stoop down closer. I don’t want 
mother to hear; it will make her feel 
so bad.” 

The father bends his ear close to the 
lips of Mary. How he starts and shud- 
ders! What has she said?—only these 
brief words: 

“T shall not get well, father; I’m go- 
ing to die.” 

The groans, impossible to repress, 
that issued through the lips of Joe 
Morgan, startled the ears of his wife, 
and she came quickly to the bed-side. 

“What is it? What is the matter, 
Joe?” she inquired, with a look of anx- 
lety. 

“Hush, father. Don’t tell her. I 
only said it to you.”” And Mary puta 
finger on her lips, and looked myste- 
rious. “There, mother—you go away; 
you've got trouble enough, any how. 
Don’t tell her, father.” 

But the words, which came to him 
like a prophecy, awoke such pangs of 
fear and remorse in the heart of Joe 

Morgan, that it was impossible for him 









to repress the signs of pain. For some 
moments he gazed at his wife—then 
stooping forward, suddenly, be buried 
his face in the bed-clothes. and sobbed 
bitterly. 

A suggestion of the truth now 
flashed through the mind of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, sending a thrill of pain along 
every nerve. Ere she had time to re- 
cover herself, the low, sweet voice of 
Mary broke upon the hushed air of the 
room, and she sung: 


Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are 

While on His breast I lay my head 
And breathe my life out, sweetly there 


It was impossible for Mrs. Morgan 
longer to repress her feelings. As the 
softly breathed strain died away, her 
sobs broke forth, and for a time she 
wept violently. 

“There,” said the child,—‘I didn’t 
mean to tell you. I only told father, 
because—because he promised not to 
go to the tavern any more until | got 
well; and I’m not going to get well. 
So, you see, mother, he'll never go 
again—never—never—never. Oh, 
dear! how my head pains. Mr. Slade 
threw it so hard. But it didn’t strike 
father; and I’m so glad. How it would 
have hurt him—poor father! But he'll 
never go there any more; and that will 


be so good, won't it, mother?” 

A light broke over her face; but see- 
ing that her mother still wept, she 
said: 


“Don’t cry. Maybe I'll be better.” 

And then her eyes closed heavily, 
and she slept again. 

“Joe,” said Mrs. Morgan, after she 
had in a measure recovered herself— 
she spoke firmly—‘Joe, did you hear 
what she said?” 

Morgan only answered with agroan. 

“Her mind wanders; and yet she 
may have spoken only the truth.” 

He groaned again. 

“If she should die, Joe——” 

“Don’t; oh, don’t talk so, Fanny. 
She’s not going to die. It’s only be- 
cause she’s a little light-headed.” 
“Why is she light-headed, Joe?” 














‘It's the fever—only the fever, Fan 


he blow, and the wound on 
ier head, that caused the fever How 
do we know the extent of injury on the 
brain Doctor Green looked very 
serious. I’m afraid, husband, that the 
worst is before us. I’ve borne and suf 
fered a great deal—only God knows 
how much—lI pray that I may have 
trength to bear this trial also. Dear 
child! She is better fitted for heaven 
than for earth, and it may be that God 
s about to take her to Himself. She’s 
been a great comfort to me—and to 

u, Joe, more like a guardian angel 


Mrs. Morgan had tried to speak 
ery firmly; but as sentence followed 
entence, her voice lost more and more 

t ven tone With the closing 
ords all self-control vanished; and 
she wept bitterly What could her 


teeble erring husband do, but weep 


‘“Joe,”—Mrs. Morgan aroused her 
self as quickly as possible, for she had 
iat to say which she feared she might 
have the heart to utter—‘“Joe, if 
dies, you cannot forget the cause 
“Oh, Fanny! Fanny!” 

‘Nor the hand that struck the cruel 


‘Forget it? Never! And if I for 


e place where the blow was 
ealt,” said Mrs. Morgan, interrupting 


Poor—poor child!’ moaned the 
nscience-stricken man. 

‘Nor your promise, Joe—nor your 
romise given to our dying child.” 
“Father! Father! Dear father!” 
Vlary’s eyes suddenly unclosed, as she 
alled her father eagerly. 

“Here I am, love What is it?” 
\nd Joe Morgan pressed up to the 


ed sic 


“Oh! it’s vou, father! I dreamed 
lat vou had gone out, and—and—but 
uu won't, will you, dear father?” 
“No, love—no.” 


“Never anv more until I get well?” 
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‘I must go out to work, you know, 


Mary 
“At night, father. Chat’s what | 
mean. You won't, will you?” 


‘No, dear, no.” 


\ soft smile trembled over the 


child’s face; her eyelids drooped wear- 


ily, and she fell off into slumber again. 
She seemed not so restless as before— 
did not moan, nor throw herself about 
in her sle ep. 

“She’s better, I think,” said Morgan, 
as he bent over her, and listened to 
her softer breathing 

“It seems so,” replied his wife. “And 
now, Joe, you must go to bed again. I 
will lie down here with Mary, and be 


1 
} 


ready to do any thing for her that she 


may want 


“I don’t feel sleepy I’m sure | 
ouldn’t close my eyes. So let me sit 
up with Mary. You are tired and 


worn out.” 

Mrs. Morgan looked earnestly into 
her husband's face. His eyes were un 
usually bright, and she noticed a slight 
nervous restlessness about his lips. She 
laid one of her hands on his and per 
ceived a slight tremor. 

“You must go to bed,” she spoke 
firmly. “I shall not let you sit up with 
Marv. So goat once.’ And she drew 
him almost by force into the next 
room. 

‘It’s no use, Fanny. There’s not a 
wink of sleep in my eyes. I shall lie 
awake anvhow. So do you get a little 
rest.” 

Even as he spoke there was net 


vous twitchings of his arms and shoul 
1 


ders: and as he entered the chamber, 
impelled by his wife, he stopped sud 
denly and said: 


“What is that?” 
“Where?” asked Mrs. Morgan. 


“Oh, it’s nothing—I see. Only one 


of my old boots. I thought it a great 


black cat.” 


Oh! what a shudder of despair 


seized upon the heart of the wretched 
wife. Too well she knew the fearful 
signs of that terrible madness from 
which, twice before, he had suffered. 
She 


could have looked on calmly and 
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seen him die—but, “Not  this—not 
this! Oh, Father in heaven!” she 
murmured, with such a heart-sinking 
that it seemed as if life itself would go 
out. 

“Get into bed, Joe; get into bed as 
quickly as possible.” 

Morgan was now passive in the 
hands of his wife, and obeved her al 
most like a child. He had _ turned 
down the bed-clothes, and was about 
getting in, when he started back, with 
a look of disgust and alarm 

“There's nothing there, Joe. What's 
the matter with vou?” 

“I’m sure | don’t know, Fanny,” 
and his teeth rattled together, as he 


spoke. “| thought there was a great 
toad under the clothes.”’ 
“How foolish you are!’’—vet tears 


were blinding her eyes as she said this. 
“It’s only fancy. Get into bed and shut 
your eyes. I'll make you another cup 
of strong coffee. Perhaps that will do 
you good. You're only a little net 

vous. Mary's sickness has disturbed 
you.” 

Joe looked cautiously under the bed 
clothes, as he lifted them up still far 
ther, and peered beneath. 

“You know there’s nothing in your 
bed; see!” 

And Mrs. Morgan threw, with a 
single jerk, all the clothes upon the 
floor. 

“There now! look for yourself. Now 
shut your eyes,” she continued, as she 
spread the sheet and quilt over him, 
aiter his head was on the pillow. “Shut 
them tight and keep them so until | 
boil the water and make a cup ot cot 
fee. You know as well as | do that it’s 
nothing but fancy.” 

Morgan closed his eyes firmly, and 
drew the clothes over his head. 

“I'll be back in a very few minutes,” 
said his wife, going hurriedly to the 
door. Ere leaving, however, she part 
ly turned her head and glanced back. 
There sat her husband, upright and 
staring fearfully. 

“Don’t, Fanny; don’t go away!” he 
cried, in a frightened voice. 

“Joe! Joe! why will you be so fool- 


ish It’s nothing but imagination 


Now lie down and shut your eves 
Keep them shut There now 

And she laid a hand over his eves, 
and pressed it down tightly. 

‘l wish Doctor Green was _ her 
said the wretched man “He could 
give me something.” 

“Shall | go for him?” 


“Go, Fanny! Run over right quick 
ly.” 

“But you won't keep in bed 

“Yes, | will. There now.” And 
drew the clothes over his fac« Ther 





lll lie yust so until you come. bacl 
Now run, Fanny, and don't stay a min 
ute.” 

scarcely stopping to think, Mrs 


} 


Morgan went hurriedly from the room 
and drawing an old 


shawl Ove! het 
head started with swift feet for the res: 
dence of Doctor Green, which was not 
very far away The kind doctor un 
derstood at a word the sad condition 
of her husband, and promised to at 
tend him immediately. Back she flew 
at even a wilder speed, het heart throb 
with v 


hire 
bing 


what a fearful crv was that whi 


rue apprehension ()| 


ag 


smote her Cars as she ime W l 
ew paces ol home tie knew ( 
oice, changed as it was by tert 


ind a shudder almost palsied her heat 
\t a single bound she cleared the in 
tervening space, and in the next m 
nent was in the room where she had 
left her husband But he was n 
here! With suspended breath. an 
feet that scarcely obeyed her vill,«sh 
passed into the chamber where litt] 


Mary lay. Not here! 
“Joe! husband!” she called 





faint voice. 

**Here he is, mother.” And now s! 
saw that Joe had crept into the bed be 
hind the sick child, and that her art 
was drawn tightly around his neck 

‘You won't let them hurt me, wi 
you, dear?” said the poor, frightene 
victim of a terrible mania. 

‘Nothing will hurt you, father,” ar 
swered Mary, in a voice that showe 
her mind to be clear, and fully cor 
scious of her parent’s true condition. 


















perience tor a child! 
,ou re an angel—my good angel 
lar € murmured, in a voice vet 
n ¢ with fear. “Pray for me, 
(Oh, ask your Father in 
eaven to save me from these dreadful 
atures here now!” he cried, ris 
¥! videnly, and looking toward 
! Keep out! Goawayv! You 
in’ mn n here This is Mary's 
es an angel Ah, ha! | 
ne uldn’t dare come = in 


a half-wandering way, vet 


assured voice, as he laid him 
upon his pillow, and drew 
his head. 
er! sighed the child, as 
gathere oth arms about his neck 


| uur good angel. Nothing 
1ere “g 


be safe where vou 


ould 
spered back—''Il knew it 
IN iss Ine love ‘ 
How pure and fervent was the kiss 
lis lips! Chere 
to remand the evil 
fHuences that were surrounding and 
ssing in upon him like a flood. All 
is < l now, and Mrs Morgan 


| g 
ieither b vord nor movement dis 
turbed t solemn stillness that reigned 
n the apartment In a few minutes 

e deepe | breathing of her husband 
vave a bless ntimation that he was 
nking to sleep. Oh, sleep! sleep! 
How teart n times past, had sh 
raved that he might sleep; and yet 


no sleey me tor hours and days 


ven 1 rea powertul opiates were 
vive! ntil exhausted nature yielded, 
ind the ( had a long, long strug 
cle wit eath Now the sphere of his 
ovVving nnocent ¢ hild seemed to have 


ast for the time, the 





evil influences that were getting pos 


session even of his external senses 
Yes. ves, he was sleeping. Oh, whata 
fervent “Thank God!” went up from 


he heart he stricken wife 
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\Irs 





Morgan 


detected the doctor's approaching 
footsteps, and she met him at the door 
with a finger on her lips \ whis 
pered word or two « pl ned the bet 
eT ispect Ol affairs d Lie do to! 
said encouraging|\ 
ha ~ rood f he \ miv sleep 
on 
Do vu think he l. doctor 
is asked anxiously 
‘He may But we cannot hope too 
strongly. It would be something very 


' : 1 
Passes rorseles 


» breathing it was 


bet Morgan still sl 


slept soundly And Mary, too, was 


sleeping, her face now lai 
father’s, and her arms st 
neck. The sight touched e 
tor’s heart and moistene 
lor nearly half an hour | 
and then, as Morgan « 
he left medicine to | 


lintel, ] 


mediately, and went home, 


It is now past midnig 





mv hand—not reading, but 





| against het 
ill about his 
ven the doc 

d his eves 
le remained; 
ontinued to 
ve given im 


promising 


o call early in the morning 


ht, and we 


CwWspaper in 


eo, but musing 
it the “Sickle and Sheaf,” late in the 
] } rt 
evening marked by neidents just 
— 
aetaied 
Where's vou m ither | heard 
Simon Slade inquire. He had just en 
tered an adjoining room 
‘She’s gone out somewhere vas 
answered by his daughter Flora 
‘Where 
| don’t know 
‘How long has she been awa 
‘More than an hour 
And you don’t know where she 


went to 
‘NO, sir 
Nothing more was said, 
the landlord’s heavy feet m 
ward and forward across t 
some minutes. 


“Why, Ann! where have 


but | heard 
oving back 
he room for 


you been?” 
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The door of the next room had opened 
and shut. 

“Where I wish you had been with 
me,” was answered in a very firm 
voice. 

“Where?” 

“To Joe Morgan's.” 

“Humph!” Only this ejaculation 
met my ears. But something was said 
in a low voice, to which Mrs. Slade re- 
plied with some warmth. _ 

“Tf you don’t have his child’s blood 
clinging for life to your garments, you 
may be thankful. 

“What do you mean?” he 
quickly. 

“All my words indicate. Little Mary 
is very ill!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Much. The doctor thinks her in 
great danger. The cut on her head 
has thrown her into a violent fever, 
and she is delirious. Oh, Simon! if 
vou had heard what I heard to-night.” 

“What?” was asked in a growling 
tone. 

“She is out of her mind, as I said, 
and talks a deal. She talked 
about you.” 

“Of me! 
say?” 

“She said—so pitifully—I wish Mr. 
Slade wouldn’t look so me. 
He never did when I went to the mill. 
He doesn’t take me on his knee now, 
and stroke my hair. Oh, dear!’ Poor 
child! She was always so good.” 


asked, 


great 


what had she to 


Well, 


cross at 
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“Did she say that?’ Slade seemed 
touched. 

“Yes, and a great deal more. Once 
she screamed out, ‘Oh, don’t! don’t, 
Mr. Slade! don’t! My head! my head!’ 
It made my very heart ache. I can 
never forget her pale, frightened face, 
nor her cry of fear. Simon—if she 
should die!” 

There was a long silence 

“If we were only back to the mill.”’ 
It was Mrs. Slade’s voice. 

“There, now! I don’t want to heat 
that again,” quickly spoke out the 
landlord. “I made a 
long enough.” 

“You had at 
science,” his wife answered 

“Do hush, will you?” Slade was 
now angry. “One would think, by the 
way you talk sometimes that I had 
broken every command of the Deca 
logue.” 

“You will break 
commandments, if you keep on for a 
few years as you have begun—and 
ruin souls as well as fortunes.” 

Mrs. Slade spoke calmly, but with 
marked severity of tone. Her husband 
answered with an oath, and then left 
the room, banging the door after him 
In the hush that followed I retired to 
my chamber, and lay for an hour 
awake, pondering on all | had just 
heard. What a revelation was in that 
brief passage of words between the 
landlord and his excited companion! 


slave of myself 


least a clear con 


hearts as well as 
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Morro: It is never too late 
PROVER! We do not cook rice by talking 
QvoraTion: ‘The great law of culture 
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nor too early—to begin 
about it.—Chinese 


is Let each become al! that he was created 


capable of being; expand if possible to his full growth; resist all impediments; cast off all 
foreign, especially all noxious adhesions, and show himself ‘at length in his own shape and 


stature, be these what they may.” — 7‘Aomas ( 





Putting the Biggest Strawberries on 
lop in Church Work 
Appearance to save, his only care 


So things seem right no matter what they are.” 


CANMTCALL 


We all commend the minister when 
he makes his sermon “practical” by 
bringing it down to the every-day 
work and lives of his members; and we 
poke Jones in the sides when this same 
dignitary inveighs against the dishon 
esty of the grocer who sands his sugar; 
we smile across the aisle and the entirs 
width of our face when he says that it 
is wrong to water the milk; and we at 
once pick out the market gardener as 
the subject of his ethical attack upon 
the principle of putting the biggest 
trawberries on the top of the basket 
but how do we suppose the minister 
himself feels when he finds out that the 
the milkman, the market gar 
lener and all the others got their first 
training in this most reprehensible 
abit of thought and practice right in 
the shadow of the sanctuary? That it 
rrew and was fostered in the Sunday 


yrocer, 


arlyle, 


school That the unconscious tuition 


was going on steadily, all the time, in 
nearly all lines of church work? 

Would we not do well to call a halt, 
and see if we can help remedy these 
things by first reaching the homelife 
uurselves, and then branching out into 
church work? 

“What do | mean?” Let me illus 


trate by way of reply. Not many 
moons since a large church, in the city, 
was to “receive” its new pastor on 
aster morning Great preparation 


had been made by the several boards 
{ stewards and trustees to have every 
ung done in good shape, and on a 


large scale, so that—as one man ex 
pressed it—"‘he shall see that we are 


1O slouc he Ss 
Well, | was in the Sunday-school 
on the Sabbath preceding the great 
event, and what do you think? The 
superintendent stood before that gath 
ering, some five or six hundred, and 
nearly all young, many of them wee 
children, who had yet to learn the first 
step in the role of ‘making a good ap 
pearance,’ which he ~ave them in 
this wise: 
“Children, we are to have our new 
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Sunday for the 
first time, and we make a 
good impression on him. We 


him to think this is the grandest collec 


pastor with us next 
Want to 


want 


tion of Sunday-school scholars in the 
city. Now some of you do not come 
to church except once a year—and 


that at Christmas time—but let me beg 


of you to come next Sunday. | want 
to see the entire body of the church 
filled with our Sunday-school, so that 


the older members of the church will 
have to the gallery—and | 
don’t much care if they have to stand. 
I'd be glad to stand myself, if it were 
could make a 


occupy 


because for once we 


or «| show of attendance at the morn 
ing service. Just think how his heart 
will warm toward a church that turns 
out such a congregation,” ete-, etc., ad 
libitum, ad infinitum, ad nauseum 

I was shocked, but I thought to give 
vent to my feelings in the Bible class, 
of which | was a member, and which 
was taught by a gray-haired old man, 
one of the “saints on earth kind.” Im 
agine my horror when, no sooner had 


the door closed upon the class, “shut 
ting all the world without, and just 
ourselves within,” than he, too, took 


up the tune so lately dropped by the 
superintendent. 

| attempted a remonstrance, but was 
promptly frowned 
one in the 


(of very 
down, and he enjoined every 
class to not only come, but to “Bring 
some one else. No matter who; they 
will all be welcome, and we will make 
Let us see if our class 


course) 


room for them. 
cannot turn out entire itself, and with 
the number of strangers, to 
pastor, 


double 
greet our new 
him feel that he has a large army ot 
supporters behind him.” ete. 
Well, the fact of the matter is 
we all feel hurt when we find the ly 
into our house 


and to make 


, 
that 


ing habit creeping 


holds; we mourn that the young folks 
prefer show to worth, and yet 
even the church doing to prevent it? 

How will that minister feel 
finds that the very congregation which 
greeted his first appearance among 
them was drawn, not 


what 1s 


when he 


from the rank 
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and file upon whom he could 
cle pend tor he Ip, and to sta\ 
but trom the 
church but 


Christmas 


of those 
his hands 
in his struggle for souls, 


multitudes who “go to 


once a year, and that at 

time” Will he not become prema 
turely discourared, and say to him 
self: “Surely, | cannot win my way t 
the hearts of these people, for the lo 


not come to the place of worship un 
less there is 
other 
first morning that | 
enough for a corporal’s guard sine« 
What can I have done to so 
them?” And will not the 
him in thinking that it would have 
wiser for the ofh 


cers to keep still, and let him find out 


a ‘show’ of one sort or an 


here Was a big 


1 
; 


audience that 
was here, and not 

1 
repel 


result justify 
been better and far 


by slow degrees the amount of apath 


which he must encounter tn his field of 


lab iT 


HHow can he, by his sermons, undo 
vhat the other officials of the church 
and Sunday-school are doing—unin 


but doing it all 


tentionally, perhaps, 
he same? 
his putting on 


f 
1 Ol sy 


Chere is too muc!l 


for appearance’s sake, even in ou 
church work; and it sometimes seém 
o me that if the same effort were « 


pended in securing the attention of the 
indifferent, relieving the 
or poverty, ar 


necessitics Oo 
who, by sickness 


the Se 


ompelled to remain away from Divin 


service, there would be a more lasting 
and natural growth in the congrega 
tions, as well as a better degree of re 


spect for truth among the young—t 
voung though they are, it is not poss 


ble to keep them from tracing resull 


back to causes, actions back to mo 
tives, in this day and generation. W: 
have taught them to think and 

speak for themselves “John Alden 


tendency 
countel 


cannot limit thei 
runs 


and we 
do this, even when it 
our own wish and takes up the arms 
criticism against our own work. 

Let us not condemn the milkmai 
grocer, market gardener and 
ers’ until we have at least cleared o1 
our dooryard, and made our practi 
parallel to our preaching. 


“outsid 
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In this; no substituting Of sometning 
1 ‘ > 
lie made the Sabbath shine before } 










: lse that’s “just as good” for » (x 

ihe work Cays and the care : , ju EY a. . 101 the , Id 

set about ite wols don en Rule, which should control our 
a it its golden door 


ihe messengers of prayer onduct for nothi 


thing else is just as 
Alice Cary } 


ood, nor nearly as good 






















; Here are a few “don’ts” for the little 
LO 4 us begin the breaking ' 11 ’ 
; people—and we are all little sometimes 
‘ ath h each Monda ; 
a | , le ‘ | _ } ae4 - ‘ ] ‘ 
: ‘ » ODsServe avOutl iaugnter: 
ep it up through the ; P ' 
Pe ntiaugh at an accident it 1s 
‘ ‘ ! | 1 trie time the . , . ' 
, , : , mad Cnousg to be the victim Of embDa! 
10 ep sed day has looped : : Mig he +] wien 
' assmecn Ich aS COMES WITN any acci 
ich " ti the new veel Ww 1 ‘ +] + } } 
i@nt, wit ut being at the same time 


yn f ispleasure or leaves oo ee | \ 
! 4 iJon ‘ vil al a miustake your 
uS aS empty as we came. nn i! ming in ever lav 
1m LiK¢ re coming in every cd: 
vv fie tne Ca it 18 time that ) 
, yaa : and yi nt want to be paid in 
rem } Sind ' 1 
mec LOT in i ne ) ning, unless the 
’ | 


‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ] 1 
; : n e best Standard quality. 
iCal in the tormer put ' 2 
é ‘ | MO £ i ec aged some 
f ne latter to all Wno | : 14 , 1 
be : day youll be just as old as the oldest 
Here it is lake 


ou live 





ward. It 
not so much to your credit that you 






= are graceful as it is that you are kind. 


thin » roval as kindness” 









d to laugh at a person 


| 
agown 





en th it a litthe common For Teachers 









are vill] + F } : , : 
ln br ax tn A good laugh in school is sometines 
al n belorenand as to ’ | ‘ , 
:; PCRS 6S the very best incentive to good work. 
e th tration seem inevita 







how Our appreciaution Ol humor, and 






of genuine wit, if you would not blot 









OCIAL CULTURE PAPERS, III. "Y\ Some Omer Ching a 


Neither is it to be ignored that 
fl 


u're 







\s to Laughing influence of a laugh will eradicate 
some of the most grievous faults in a 

\ laugh doeth good like medicine, school. The teacher who can laugh 
ut you must be sure to have the laugh with her school is a nower in it. This 


th others, not at them, if you would does not mean a senseless giggle, in 
ive it real good, the kindness perpetual motion, but a hearty laugh 
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things should 


wert ee 
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now and then at just the right time to 
point a moral or adorn a tale. 

There is a time and place for every- 
thing; and although neither church 
nor school would be selected as the 
specially adapted place for this sort of 
relaxation, | can see that it might be 
a real help in the work of each, proper- 
ly harnessed and led—not driven. 


MIND CULTURE. IV. 
Spare Minutes. 


Life is so busy nowadays—leisure so 
far away—that to most of us Long- 
fellow’s stanza is echoed at the close 
of each day’s duty: 

‘*Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone 


Something, uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun.” 


And yet so much may be accom 
plished. so much learned, if we but 
know how to utilize the spare’ mo- 


ments, to turn to account what frag- 
ments of time would otherwise go into 
the waste basket that | am disnosed to 
relate a pleasant thing that happened 
to me in a town in western New 
York where | had been giving a talk 
in the leading church. The pastor's 
wife and | were old friends, and she 
had entertained me, while there, and 
we got to talking over motives, insp! 
rations, etc. Ina burst of sympathetic 
confidence she said to me: 

“Do you know that one thing which 
you wrote has been of ever so much 
help to me?” 

“Why, no;” in great surprise. “How 
was that?” 

“In one of your ‘Talks with My 
School Girls’ you wrote of the use of 
odd minutes, and told how certain 
things had been done by those who 
had but little time. I was very desirous 
just then of studying elocution, with 
others, but Mr. P-——’s salary was small 
and I was trying in every way to help 
—doing my own work, taking care of 
the baby, etc., and I did not think that 
I had anv time. But in this article you 
told how someone had done such and 
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such things while washing dishes, 
making beds, and doing other work 
and | thought that | could at least try, 
and | began. I was surprised, not 
only at my own progress, but at the 
fact that | enjoyed my housework bet 
ter when | found that it did not ab 
intellectual faculties, and | 
have often meant to tell you that 
\s it may 
be of some help to someone else | will 
give the article as it appeared in the 
New York “Christian Advocate :” 


sorb my 
you 





gave me the inspiration.” 


SPARE MINUTES. 


A TALK WITH MY SCHOOL-GIRLS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PRESTON PAPERS 


tried 


If you 


your odd minutes, the experiment will 


have not to make the most of 


surprise 
work in a convenient 


you in its results sits of 


place, ready to ‘‘catch up” when callers drop 


in, are neither unsocial nor ‘* bad form.” 
Last winter | hemmed a complete set of table 


inen during the frequent evening calls of a lit 


erary friend, who came in informally to chat 
about current literature This winter, while 
waiting for my orders to be filled at the lun 

house where I go for my afternoon meal, I have 





read Barnes’ *‘ History of Kome,"’ Townsend's 


** Protestant Queen of Navarre,”’ and Shake 


speare’s ‘* Richard Second.”’ 
Several years ago | boarded where I invaria 
five to fifteen 


bly had to wait from minutes for 


breakfast here were never any books or pa 
pers lying about in the sitting room, for it w 

an orderly (?) housekeeper that presided, so | 
crocheted I made an Afghan for a carrilge 
for one 
acket for a tl 


and two scarfs and fifteen pairs of mittens { 


and one fora sister's baby cab, a skirt 


friend, a hood for another, a 
my school children ! 

When I have potatoes or dishes to wash 
stockings to darn, I always have some choice | 
of prose or some favorite poem by me, which | 
should never otherwise have time to learn, Ar 
it house work isa ‘‘drudge"’ to you, as I hope 
it may not be, this course will help to make 
bearable, if not desirable, by the very opp: 
tunity it offers for self-improvement. 

When I travel, a book or pen always helps the 


time pass delightfully at some wayside statior 
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v he iy would, without it, have been found 


I'ry some of these ways, and in a year report 


linally: Learn a line, a phrase, a 
stanza, or a thought, if nothing more, 
ach day, in some way. You will be 
more than repaid for the effort, even 
it the end of the month. I mean to 
look up some bright helptul bits for 
every day in the month, and put them 
into some sort of calendar shape for 
ou to use in this way, beginning soon. 
You will be gratihed to see how you 
vill find yourself repeating these to 


urself and to others, as you become 
familiar with a few choice bits in this 
stematic way, and | should not be 


prised if you would be encouraged 
ym the pleasure that it will give to 


vend even more effort in this way 


(ur Third Necessity: The Question 
i big Leaves. 

The vexed question of dress begat 

the Garden of Eden and has been 


izzled over by Eve’s daughters—-and 


mns—with but little variation in ce 
ree ever since, except that the com 
plications have increased with every 
ntury of civilization, until the women 
to-day are actually found studying 


yw to dress for: 1, health; 2, comtort; 


fitness; 4, beauty; 5, economy; and 
the first consideration is that ot 


alth, the subject is not out of place 
s departmen 

It may not be fair to judge one en 

rely by ress—in fact it would 

sually be eminently unjust; as 

rule it is a large tactor to 


considered in reading characte 
ue, one may have the innate rehne 


ent which usually accompanies good 
ste in dress and vet be unable to 


unifest it in his apparel because du 
s paramount to this take the time, 
tention and money which “good 


essing requires’ this man or woman 
almost worthy of sainthood for selt 
nial. as there are few things by 


ich one 1s ymscious of attracting 
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adverse criticism so readily as by shab 
biness in this direction; and it requires 
a very superior grade of both heart and 
intellect to be willing to do this for the 
sake of others. 

Many a teacher can testify to this 
ruth, as it is oftener found in that 
profession than in almost any other 


that the meager salary of the teacher 
ot only pays for previously used ed- 
ucational advantages, but besides sup 


porting him now (I use the gender in 


discriminately in this article—with in 
tent) 1t also helps younger brothers 
and sisters to equal or better opportu- 
nities Or provides creature comforts 
for other aged, invalid or unfortunate 
relatives. ‘To such all honor! 

ut there are those who are careless 
in this matter. indifferent to its claims 
and oblivious of effects. To them | 
write this paragraph: Your dress is a 
part of you; and carelessly or if inten 

mally unfit in any way it detracts 
from your personal influence, from 
our commercial value and from your 

ral, intellectual and financial pro 
gress. Let me illustrate 

Many, many years ago—while I was 
yet on the sunny side of fiftv—a great 
religious revival was in progress in the 
ze where I then lived. Meetings 
were held in the hall downtown at 7.30, 


y 


10, 12, 3, and 7.45 daily, and were 
waded ness men, students, 


/ 
wded Busi 
iousekeepers, domestics, everybody, 
attendedirom one tothreedaily. Prom 
inent among them was a really good 
woman, but who (alas!) with mistaken 
nouions of religious duty (?) did notstop 

» button her shoes nor to properly ar 
ange her hair! The time came when 
prevented the value (and who can 


tell ot the effect?) of her prayers for 
ne soul—a business man who had 
been concerned for his eternal welfare, 
but was struck with the incongruity of 
1 prayer for purity of heart coming 
Irom a woman whose outward appear- 
ance was greatly in evidence of a gen 
‘ral lack of purity—the sequel I never 
earned, but heard the criticisms! 

I. Necessarily the subject should be 
first considered from the standpoint of 


( 
’ 
i 


sens Re ages Pale 
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health—as anything is of value which 
promotes this, economizes the life 
principle and gives robust workers to 
the world instead of semi-delicate dab- 
lers, with a cough one day because the 
“boa” (which ought never to have 
been worn) was forgotten; or a stom- 
ach ache because the vest or other gar- 
ment is too tight! Or, instead, those 
whose feet have been pinched into 
corns and bunions that forbid the nec- 
essary three-to-five mile daily consti- 
tutional; or clothing 
heavy (and so improperly carried) that 
the nervous force is used up in that 
which should be expended in matters 
of greater moment—or who is afflicted 
by the dozen and one ailments which 
come from lack of knowledge or care 
in this direction. 


1S SO 


whose 


Dress with one eye on your health. 

Il. One’s apparel may be ever so 
healthful—and yet be decidedly un- 
comfortable ;—and it pays to consider 
this, even in hats, for both sexes. The 
little things which make you con- 
scious of vourself should be avoided. 

Study comfort, ease, in your dress; 
and if stiff hats, whalebones, linen, 
leather. annoy you, avoid them—un- 
less you are in great danger by so do- 
ing. I wouldn't invite ruin, even for 
comfort. 

II. Fitness includes age, condition, 
work, environment and sex! | do not 
include the latter mainly because we 
often see men wearing ear-rings (why 
should anyone?) veils or “sashes”; but 
for obvious reasons which preponder- 
ate on the other side of the house! 
Manly men and womanly women will 
not borrow each other’s attire. 

[V. Beauty or style is not to be ig- 
nored—though extremes of fashion 
are ever to be avoided. ‘Tidiness is a 
great aid in this direction. Well laun- 
dered linen, well brushed cloth, freshly 
polished (oiled, if preferred) shoes, are 
little items—but they help make up the 
general appearance. 

$e as neat as wax, if you choose to; 
the penalties are not beyond your 
power to pay. 
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V. “Costly thy habit as thy purse can | 
But not express in fancy ; 


rich, not gaudy 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man "’ 


Kconomy should not be purchased at 
the expense of any of the preceding 
but it is not always 
“economy” to buy goods whose chief 
recommendation is their price. Judg 
ment is required here, as elsewhere. 
Neither is it economy to put on “‘sec 
ond-hand” silk or other inappropriate 
costumes for your every day work 
you have them on hand and 


considerations 





be ause 


they are too shabby or too antique tor 
ther places. Don't get in the habit of 
looking upon your work room as a 
sort of “old clothes” shop, where you 
can economize in the cost of dress by 


offs and made 
without reference to the eternal fitness 
of things. “A place for everything and 
evervthing in its place” forbids this 


using your Cast Overs 


even if not tabooed by other cogent 
reasons 

By the way, this is an unusuall 
good time to “shop.” Material can be 
purchased much cheaper now than us 
ually, and at present prices makes a 


eood wmvestment. Shoes, umbrellas 


etc., will keep; and it pays to take ad 
current prices in 
goods and ready-made garments. “‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 





vantage ol dres 


PRACTICAL CHILD STI 
For 


DY. 
the Arthur’s Magazine Moth 


er’s Club. 
The Lying Child. 


So common ts this evil, so entire! 
cases is it committed 
void of offense, that tl 
child who escapes its baneful influen 
is a marked character, even in Amer 
can history. Why, I think it is D 
Holland who that one of tl 
rarest powers possessed by man is th 
power to state a fact, adding that 
while it seems a very simple thing | 
tell the truth “Beyond all questi 
there is nothing half so easy as lying 
which statement seems to me 
border on exaggeration, at least, a1 


in many with 


conscience 


Says 












Self-Culture 


illustrates my point: the preval- 
ence ol the wrong. 

In combating any serious evil we 
must understand its nature, its causes, 
effects, remedies or helps, if any—and 


this is a serious evil, one found in our 
schools 10 often to be ignored. How 


can we treat it wisely? 

First, let us discriminate between a 
lie and an untruth, for while all lies are 
untruths the converse does not, of ne- 
cessity, follow Che courts hold that 
“motive governs’”—in cases of fraud, 
deceit, et therefore we may safely 
rest upon this ethical point, intent; and 
having ascertained that deceit was 
practiced, next find if it was wilful; if 
done with intent to deceive, a lie was 

ld, even though not a word was spo 
ken (See Webster, Unabridged); but 
nocently done without wilful mis 
presentation, then although facts 
may have been stated exactly contrary 
) their actual existence, only an un 
truth has been uttered. 

Her mes the very finest work of 
parent or teacher: to ascertain which 
pyrad¢ r class the error belongs 

If an untruth has been uttered, find 
out whether it was because of: (1) lack 
of language to express clearly what 
definitely apprehended; (2) a false 
impression of the facts; (3) careless- 


Was 


ness in conveying the impression in- 
tended; or (4) lack of perceptive pow 
ers, which would give a one-sided 
view of what perhaps required a keen 
perception for a full understanding of 


reat accordingly, but not as for a 


Second, if a lie, pure and simple, 
spoken or only acted, has been 
brought to your notice, first ascertain 


¢ 


its cause. It may have arisen through 
fear, false pride, vanity, mischief, or 
malice. AJ] but the last one can be ed- 
ucated out of the child, even though 
in some cases the process should be 
somewhat slow. Malice originates in 
or grows from envy, jealousy, or other 
evil principles, and is more difficult to 
eradicate, as it must be a work directed 
solely to the heart and conscience. 
Love, tenderness, equity, sympathy, 





: Department 


1] 


wisdom, will all be called into play— 


all needed in reaching the vital point of 
the lie that is told from malice. In all 
such cases go slowly. Go slowly any- 
way. 

Now, as to the effect of the lie or its 

yusin, the untruth. Who was in- 
jured by it, beyond the one who ut- 
tered it? See that prompt and full re- 
dress, so far as you can, is made, and 
that the offender sees the enormity of 
tne evil wrought, even though done 
carelessly, and without intent to harm. 
Carelessness, like any other fault, 
should be made objectionable in the 
eyes of the children; nor should “I 
lidn’t mean to,” wipe out all traces of 


the trouble. Too many travel through 
life in this slipshod way, never think- 
ing until too late—damaging property, 


haracters, lives with equal thought- 
lessness, excusing themselves with “I 
lidn’t think.” You are to teach them 


li the effect is felt only by the one 
who told the untruth, a private talk— 
serious, earnest, but not a “preach- 
ment’—is sufficient. As to the reme- 


First of all, study the child, his 
heredity, environment, personality. 
Until you know these in part you are 
using an uncertain measure to test 
something whose effects will only be 
known in eternity. You have an un- 
usually grave responsibility before you 
in the treatment of a liar, whether he is 
one by birth, environment, or other 
accident. 

Second, having classified the of- 
fense, apply to the individual case the 
most judicious treatment of which you 
are master, dealing firmly but not 
harshly with each. 

Finally for all training of heart, 
mind, body, confer as often as possi- 
ble with other parents and with real 
friends of children. 


HOT WEATHER HINTS. I. 
Generally. 
Save irritation and heat of person, 


as well as of house, by lighting the fire 
as little as possible, planning so much 
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work as can be done by it while burn- 
ing, and have it put out as soon as the 
work is finished. 

Ironing and baking can be done 
while the meals are being prepared by 
using just a little of the intellect in 
which you pride yourself; and so of 
the washing. Have some of the nec- 
essary baking ready to put in the oven 
while the clothes are being boiled, and, 
by the way, these may be gotten ready 
the evening beforehand, so as to save 
wear and tear in the morning, and the 
boiling done by the same fire that gets 
your breakfast. Teach your domes- 
tics economy in practical ways. 

Don’t get such heavy foods for 
breakfast now as you did in the winter 
and early spring, and resort more and 
more to fruits for dessert, and let the 
dinner consist of vegetables to a large 
degree. The breakfast will be easily 
gotten, and very palatable, if some of 
the shredded wheat products are used 
or the granose put up by the coimpa- 
nies advertising them, neither of 
which require cooking; and these can 
be followed by eggs, coffee (cereal or 
otherwise, as you can prevail upon 
your family), toast, stewed pe itatoes or 
potato salad. 

Lemonade is a good breakfast 
drink, now or at any time, although 
those who expect to indulge in a dish 
of any of the cereals with an accom- 
paniment of milk will not use it, of 
course, for fear of the quarrel which 
would be more than likely to ensue 
between the two. 

Plan to have the ironing done as 
far as possible in the cool of the morn- 
ing—and | would suggest that the 
mother or other houseworker will find 
that it pays to rise early for any kind 
of work, and then nap enough to make 
up, later in the day—just after lunch- 
eon being a very good time. Get the 
children to do this if you can—and you 
can. It will save many a sickness if 
they are kept in the house, cool and 
quiet, during the intense heat of the 
noon hour. 

After the sun is well up in the sky, 
say by half-past eight or nine o’clock, 








shut the doors and windows, keeping 
them closed and the curtains at least 
partly drawn, until the sun has begun 
to disappear. Then open wide, and 
you will be surprised to see how much 
cooler the house is than when you 
keep the windows open and the blinds 
or shutters closed. After the earth 
gets all heated up, the hot air outside 
comes from its surface; and if you 
keep it shut out, there is no reason 
why the house should not remain cool 
as it started in the morning. 

Avoid the hot spices (always, but 
especially now) and substitute foods 
that are simple in taste and easy of 
construction. Provide cooling drinks 
for the family, and show them that 
they should be taken in slow sips— 
when they are not hurtful, but helpful. 

Water that is put in tightly corked 
bottles and set in the refrigerator, to 
cool and to stay cool, will be quite as 
acceptable as that which has ice in it, 
and will materially reduce the neces 
sity for extra quantities of this com 
modity when it is too expensive a lux 
ury for unlimited use. Wrapping the 
pitcher in flannel, wet in cold water, 
will also help keep the water cool 
when standing on the side table; and if 
you have ice in the pitcher, this ex 
clusion of air will add to its length of 
life and usefulness. 

Don’t make or allow the children to 
wear too. elaborately constructed 
clothing, especially of that which goes 
to the (home or other) laundry. Simply 
made wash goods that will do up eas 
ily, and plenty of clean garments 
which do not compel some one to 
stand over the ironing table too much 
are better than the fussy ones of which 
special care must be taken. 

A hammock helps out for summer 
beds, either indoors or out, and even 
if two are permitted to occupy the 
same bed during the cooler weather 
(which is not hygienic at any time) 
they should not be compelled to do so 
now. The beds should be kept as cool 
and clean as possible, and no light 
burned in the sleeping room except 
during the few minutes that are neces- 
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sary for the undressing, etc. Even 
prayers can be “‘said’”’ (or repeated) 
according to your religion—or want 
of it! with the gas very low, or the 
lamp outside the door. 

\ wet sheet hung in a sick room, or 
in any, will reduce the temperature. 

Water sprinkled upon a bare floor 
will do the same thing. 

Gas and kerosene stoves greatly re 
duce the problem of heat in the kitch 
en, and do not much increase the ex- 
nense in the one case, nor work in the 
other 

Take down the heavy portieres 
used all winter, and the heavy window 
draperies, and for them substitute 
light muslins or cretonnes, silkolines 
or any light material, which will not 
hinder the air currents from free cir- 
culation 

Finally, as Mr. Stoddard wisely said, 
in last month’s “Arthur's.” “Above all, 
don’t fret nor worry.” That is a heat 
producer which the very least of us 
may control 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. \ 
n the Dining Room 


Dining rooms are too often cheer- 
less things, where it is utterly impos- 


sible to get the best from the food that 


is prepared, because of the lack of just 
the right “atmosphere.” The room it- 
self should be (1) light; (2) well ven- 
tilated; (3) warm, but not overheated 
in winter, cool in summer; (4) clean 
1 am not sure but that should have 
gone first; and (5) well furnished, 
which by no means implies expensive 
ly furnished \ table which can be 
kept set, so as to save unnecessary la- 
bor; a small side table, for things 
which may be needed during the pro- 
gress of the meals, but which are too 
large, heavy, or numerous, for the 
dining table; or a sideboard (this is not 
indispensable) and the dining chairs, 
with appropriate pictures, are ample, 
for an ordinary dining room, and not 
too much for convenience. 

I will speak of these in their natural 
order, beginning with 
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s| he l able. 


Nothing is prettier for a tablecloth 
than pure white, but that too often de- 
generates into what has been white, 
but is now a grimy gray. Keep the 
napery snowy and well ironed, if you 
would have the china, glass and silver 


look well on it, and the prepared 
dishes taste “good.” A great help to- 


ward this is found in the prevention 
principle—training the domestics or 
the members of the family to be care- 
ful in handling fruits, etc., so as not to 
have spots all over it. When accidents 
do come, as they will, even among the 
best, see that the effect is at once re- 
moved—fruit stains and tea, by pour- 
ing boiling water through the fabric. 
Lemon juice will take out iron rust if 
not too old; and milk, poured on sweet 
and allowed to stand until it sours, 
will wash out ink. 
rhe ironing is best done when the 
loth is very damp, with a rather more 
than moderately hot iron, and the 
pressing continued until the cloth is 
thoroughly dry. That will give a pol- 
ish, even without the adjunct of starch, 
although a thin starch is an improve- 
ment. Then if small cloths for platter, 
trav, etc., are added, mats for the veg- 
etable dishes and the water pitcher, 
the cloth will keep clean for several 
days. We used to turn ours, but I al- 
ways hated to. When the laundering 
depends on one person, though, and 
that one the “house mother,’ who has 
more than she ought to do without 
this, even that “makeshift” may be 
pardoned. The mats, tray cloths and 
doilies are easily washed and afford 
great protection from accident to the 
cloth. An underspread is helpful, and 
canton flannel is good. 


Then the dishes. These should be, 
mainly, of white, too, with the odd 
pieces of decorated ware; and almost 
under no circumstances should a 
cracked or nicked dish be used. All 
the dishes should be spotlessly clean; 
and this can be secured only by hav- 
ing some one attend to it who has a 
soul that soars above the pots and 
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pans with which she deals; who can 
give now and then a thought to the 
integrity which does well whatever is 
undertaken. There must be clean 
dishwater and plenty of it, and of 
towels; the treatment will be noted 
elsewhere, for there is a fine art in 
washing dishes which not every one 
attains who does it. 

Each dish may be selected with 
especial reference to what is to be put 
on it—butter looking best on white, 
pale blue, or delicate green; baked po- 
tatoes in white, or very light tints; 
oranges, like butter; white bread_on 
dark backgrounds, and brown bread 
on white or light colored plates; green 
peas, beans, lettuce. cucumbers, etc., 
look best on white. pink, blue or yel- 
low dishes. Study effects in color, and 
do not get a combination which of- 
fends the eye—always remembering 
that, although it may look “cold,” 
white is the keynote for table dressing. 

Again, most of the dishes which are 
to receive warm foods should be 
warm, not alone the plates, but the 
oatmeal dishes, coffee cups, platters, 
vegetable dishes, etc. 

And the table should be “‘set,” not 
having the things “pitched” on; the 
plates in a pile before the one who 
carves, when there is meat to be 
served, soup dishes ditto (I say 
“dishes” as so many serve the soup 
in something besides the shallow plates 
so much in vogue formerly); the cups 
on a tray, opposite the meat end or 
side of the table, with cream, sugar, 
slop bowl, and spoons in easy reach. 
Knives, forks, teaspoons, butter plate 
at each plate, and a dessert spoon if 
soup is served; salt and pepper dish 
within close range, to avoid troubling 
someone else to hand them when 
wanted; butter, sugar, syrup, bread, 
water, vinegar and other condiments 
grouped according to probable needs, 
and with an eye to form; tumblers 
near the water pitcher; large spoons 
near each dish which is to be served 
from; saucers for each thing requiring 
a separate dish; and some one to see 
that everything is done in due season. 









This should not fall to the mother, 
and many families object to having a 
domestic present at meal time; but if 
an elder daughter is available (one 
which is not elder is equally good if 
well trained: in my own home a wee 
little five-year-old mite took great de- 
light in the honor) can do this by giv- 
ing a few minutes to it at the begin- 
ning of the meal; and keeping an eye 
open afterward, there need be nothing 
burdensome nor embarrassing about 
it. 

Then comes the seating, which 
should be done by signal (spoken, in 
homes where the work is done by the 
family; a bell where domestic service 
is had, and this should be done “nice- 
ly,” too; not a gruff “Come to dinner,” 
but rather “dinner is ready,” spoken 
distinctly, but without impatience. If 
a bell is used, it should not convey the 
impatience which we all feel when din- 
ner has been delayed. Oh, how much 
the tone of that signal may do for us 
in the way of manners! It speaks of 
temper, of silent martyrdom (which ts 
not always so silent as it might be, 
either), of outraged patience, or of the 
“peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.” 

The entire family should honor the 
call to meals and not come straggling 
in five, ten, or fifteen minutes late, ex- 
cept under pressure of great necessity. 

Meal time should be the one time in 
the day when all can join in common 
topics of conversation, and _ these 
should be selected with care. The ta- 
ble is not the place to settle differences 
of feeling or opinion, nor for long- 
winded debates. Troubles of all kinds 
should be kept in the background, and 
the conversation be of a light, cheerful 
nature, one that will aid digestion, 
wait On appetite and engender gen- 
uine good feeling. 

Courtesy, even in little things, gets 
a start (or a check) at the table; and 
table manners stamp a man or woman 
as lady, gentleman or boor. 

Corn should be held in one hand 
and eaten, not gnawed. 

The napkin should never get above 
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except in the case of very 
small children, who should wear bibs 
ntil they have learned not to slop. A 
kin for them once a week, as a sort 
will be an incentive toward 
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the fork or spoon need be used 

the food to the mouth, the 

of meat, etc., being performed 

hand. The fork, turned 

ill cut almost everything, and 

for strawberries, and similar 

ts and other dishes where spoons 

held sway, even ice 
being taken on a fork now 

h that presupposes that it is al 

ways served solid, which cannot al- 

done. 
ea or coffee spoon should rest 


side- 
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in the saucer, never in the cup after the 


sugar is Once stirred, except to carry 


from the cup 
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In passing the plate for a second 
helping of meat the knife and fork 
should be retained, not passed with 
the plate. 

In rising before the signal for leav- 
ing, “Excuse me, please,” should 
never be omitted, but addressed to 
either presiding head of the table. 

Dessert should not be served too 
rapidly, and the table should be cleared 
for it, the crumbs lightly brushed off, 
and a new set of dishes used. This 
may be done easily by having the 
ready beforehand, on the 
sideboard or side table. 

Under no ordinary circumstance 
should the mother be obliged to jump 
up from the table to serve the rest; she 
needs the rest more than any one else 
does at this time, and if she pours the 
chocolate, or other beverage, she 
undertake more. 
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A war-cloud is looming up in the 
Far-Eastern horizon. It is so far dis- 
tant, indeed, that the dark, angry 
cloud is scarcely visible to us. Steam 
and electricity may have partly anni- 
hilated space, but so long as there is 
no cable resting on the bed of the Pa- 
cific, and no press rates are granted 
over the telegraph lines stretched 
across the continent of Asia, so long 
shall we continue in ignorance of what 
is passing day by day among our 
neighbors across the Pacific. And just 
now an accurate account would form 
interesting reading, because it con- 
cerns us very much. 

It was not in 1871, but in 1876 or 
1877 that the treaty between Japan and 
the Hawaiian Islands relating to the 
importation of Japanese laborers in the 
Sandwich Islands was signed. The 
writer remembers distinctly that the 
Tsukuba-Kan, a Jananese schoolship, 
Capt. Ito (now Vice-Minister of the 
Navy), arrived in Honolulu in the 
spring of 1876, and that King Kala- 
kaua then for the first time inquired 
as to the possibility of such a treaty 
being arranged. After it had been 
signed, emigrant societies were formed 
and immigrants continued to arrive 
from Japan until they numbered fully 
30,000. 

It did not take long to discover that 
the Japanese laborers, while very de- 
sirable help so long as they are few, 
are not easily to manage when they 
feel strong in number, as the following 
incident will show: 

The Japanese laborers on the sugar 
plantations near Spreckelsville, Maui, 
—one of the Hawaiian Islands,—num- 
ber about 300. They were dissatisfied 
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with one Kawata, an interpreter in the 
employ of the planters, whom they ac- 
cused of misappropriating money en 
trusted to him. and of overcharging 
them for his services.and demanded his 
discharge. His employers refused this 
whereupon they plotted to kill him 
No sooner had they determined to do 
so than they went in a body to the in- 
terpreter’s hut and literally stoned hin 
to death. 

When the news of this outrage 
reached Wailuku, the sheriff with 
number of deputies hastened to thy 
disturbed district, and, although th 
Japanese showed a threatening <« 
meanor, succeeded in arresting !ou1 
the ringleaders and in taking them to 
jail. The Coolies then planned an at 
tack upon the jail, and marched 
Wailuku, but the authorities had been 
notified, and the Citizens’ Guard and 
many armed volunteers had turned out 
to protect the jail. ‘Tne Japanese wer 
infuriated and the situation looked so 
dangerous that the citizens sent the 
wives and children away and prepare 
to fight. When the mob saw the de 
termined stand taken and looked int 
the loaded rifles, their spokesman con 
fined himself to the demand: “Not 
four, but 300 killed Kawata; you 
should arrest all of us.””. When they 
saw that violence would be of no avai! 
they dispersed grumblingly. 

The incident, by no means unique, 
explains the refusal of the Hawaiian 
authorities to admit the 313 contract 
laborers about whose landing the con 
troversy arose, and, whatever may be 
said about the desirability or undesir 
ability of increasing the number of 
Japanese subjects on the Islands, it is 














certain that the Hawaiian authorities 


unlawful manner and in 
violation of the treaty. 

lhe native press of Japan eagerly 
took up the subject and discussed it in 
a more or less heated manner, accord- 
ing to the friendliness of the writers to 
the present cabinet. Remarkable 
among these utterances is that of the 
“Nippon,” the more so since it mirrors 
the estimate with which the Japanese re- 
gard us. “It talks of Hawaii as of a girl 
or a child, but is willimg to admit that 
the little person, being an acknowl- 
edged householder, must be treated as 
a grown-up individual. Still, this im- 
migration question itself seems con- 
temptibly petty in the eyes of the 
Chauvinist journal, Hawaii must be 


acted in ar 


admonished. If admonition prove inef- 
fectual, then, perhaps, it may be nec- 
essary to punish her. On the other 


hand, possibly the Japanese emigration 
agencies failed to comply strictly with 
the laws. Trulysuch matters do not de- 
serve to beelevatedto therank of inter- 
national 


; 


estions. Hawatii’s guardian 
merits more attention. It is supposed 
that the United States might assist her. 
That does not affect the rights or 
wrongs of the question, and should not 
affect Japan’s -onduct in the least. Be 

sides, America is not in a position to 


¢ 


assist Hawali, even if she had the cd 

sire to do so. She has talked much of 
aiding the Cuban insurgents, but the 
talk has ended in talk. Even for the 
protection of her own coasts, her naval 
and military forces are insufficient, and 
her national policy of non-interference 


her own borders has never 


s¢ 


utside 
varied. During the Chinese war her 
people used to say, half in joke but 
ialf in earnest, that if Japan appeared 
at the Golden Gate her invasion could 
not be checked by any American force 
then available, and that she might eas- 
ly become mistress of all the region 
vest of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. She is not going out 
{ her way to assist a little island in the 
ir Pacific. But these are eventualities 
carcely of a serious character. The 
main point for Japanese diplomats to 
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remember is that the problem now be- 
fore them is not a mere affair of emi- 
gration or of the rights of one or two 
trading companies. It is the problem 
of determining whether Japanese sub- 
jects shall be placed on the same level 
and treated in the same manner as 
white men.” 

This résumé, taken verbatim from 
he entirely reliable “Japan Mail” of 
recent date, shows the spirit of the Jap- 
anese Samurai, even before the ques- 
tion had reached the acute stage pre- 
cipitated by the proposed annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The com- 
ments of the Japanese press upon this 
act of the Executive will form highly 
interesting, but not very flattering 
reading. But it is well, in connection 
with this affair, to know a little more 
than we do about the Japanese people 
and the feeling that animates them. 

Japan, since the acquisition of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores Islands, has 
a population of over forty-five millions. 
\ll these people, without exception, 
are satisfied to leave the direction of 
public affairs in the hands of the four 
hundred thousand adults composing 
the Shizoku, or, as they style them- 
selves, the official class. These men, the 
Samurai or two-sworded retainers of 
feudal times, have many highly com- 
mendble qualities, the chief among 
which is an intense patriotism, wholly 
disregardful of self. Scorning luxury, 
they despise the personal acquisition of 
wealth, and, although poorly, in our 
eyes even meanly paid. such a thing as 
peculation is practically unknown, 
and as to bribery, that man’s life 
would not be worth many hours’ pur- 
chase. who would dare tempt the offi- 
cial integrity of a shizoku. They oc- 
cupy the civil as well as the military of- 
fices, form the cabinet and control the 
actions of the Tenno as absolutely as 
those of the meanest Coolie. Proud, 
intensely proud of their rank, they care 
not to exalt it by means of outward 
show; indeed, wealthy or poor, they 
are satisfied to live on rice and fish, to 
sleep on their mats, despising our 
more luxurious manner of living as ef- 
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feminate and “injurious to any peo- 
ple.” Eating of the bread of humilia- 
tion during the first years of the pres- 
ent Tenno’s reign, they have exam- 
ined our institutions, improvements, 
and manners, adopting such as might 
strengthen their nation’s growth, and 
contemptuously discarding those 
that might interfere with the glory of 
their beloved Dai Nippon. The peo- 
ple, for hundreds of years bred in re- 
spect and awe for them, are quite sat- 
ished to follow their slightest behests, 
even where serious sacrifices are de- 
manded. In dealing, then, with the 
Japanese people, only the sentiment of 
the Shizoku needs be inquired into. 

The first question is as to their feel- 
ing towards us. It is very much to be 
regretted that the American public has 
been hopelessly misled in regard to 
this. The Japanese Shizoku has neither 
forgotten nor forgiven that our first 
representative induced the government 
of that time to enter into a commercial 
treaty with us under what they con 
sidered as threats. In the History of 
the Empire of Japan, published by or- 
der of the Department of Education 
(Tokyo, 1893), and which may be con- 
sidered as an official history, occurs 
the following passage (p. 353): 

“The officials of the government 
who were opposed to foreign inter- 
course, construed into menaces the 
propesals advanced by the American 
envoy, and claimed that the country 
had been subjected to the shame of 
concluding a commercial treaty under 
pressure of force. The spread of that 
idea aroused much indignation against 
the Tokugawa Government, and many 
of the nobles, especially Nariakira of 
Mito, addressed memorials to Kyoto, 
complaining that the opening of the 
country to foreign trade and inter- 
course was contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the state.” 

This book, written by Shizoku, and 
carefully revised by them, gives the 
origin of the feeling of a dislike bor- 
dering upon contempt—a feeling 
veiled only on account of the very con- 
siderable profit derived from the in- 














tercourse with us. For not only have 
our missionary societies spent enor- 
mous sums of money for the benefit of 
the Japanese, and have provided them, 
without charge, with a host of very 
valuable teachers; but the United 
States have proved by far the best cus 
tomers of Japanese products. It is 
curious to read the table of exports 
and imports of Japan, which is here 
inserted: 








| ———- 1894-1 895. —- 
Oxports to Imports from 
United States... .$17,475,858.73 $3,836,957.29 


Great Britain .. 3,147,468.62 17,505,665.64 
China .... .... 4,860,084.60 10,770,464.25 
Sere ere 12,305,144.25 2,082,324.51 
Hong Kong ..... 9%,883,901.25 5,208,884.73 
British India .... 1,556,779.77 5,467,788.27 
Germany ....... 869,425.20 4,610,424.42 
GeeGh. « ose0< a 819,783.09 1,259,646.57 


The Japanese are fully informed as 
to the strength as well as to the weak 
ness of the United States. They know 
the extent, population, and resources 
of this country, as well as the astonis! 
ing energy and ingenuity of our pe 
ple. But they have, or imagine th« 
have, a tolerable understanding of t! 
peculation that prevails among offic: 
holders, and which they suppose pen 
etrates to the highest positions within 
the gift of the people. They consider: 
the Statesmen Heaven Save t] 
mark!—who are sent to Japan to rej 
resent us, as fair specimens of Amer 
can diplomatic ability, and they take 
no pains to hide the cordial contempt 
thev feel for them. Ask any American 
citizen who was brought into conta 
with the Japanese authorities abou 
the estimate in which we are held, and 
the answer, if sincere, will prove a re\ 
elation. 

aking this into consideration t! 
feeline of the present Cabinet in 1 
kvo is well worth reflecting upon. T! 
Japanese press proclaims aloud tl! 
the Ito Cabinet fell, because of the 
retrocession of the Liao-tung Penin 
sula, and that the present government 
entered into office under promise of a 
“Strong Policy.” This means, purely 
and simply, not to submit, under an) 
circumstances, to the demands of a 
nation of white peonle; in other words, 
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sition to the late Cabinet; and, And should they force Japan into 
his official position may war,they will strike suddenly and 
at modify his extreme chau- swiitly. We have learned a lesson by 
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and would tell her so, 
in verse the sweetest ever penned, 


Whose music, deep as rivers’ flow, 


\\ ould all her own love appre hend. 












read the rhymed lines | make, 
And hearken to the thoughts they stir; 
lhe verse, like Aeol harp will 
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THE TUSKEGEE, ALA., NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. 


It is very difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory idea of the magnitude and varie- 
ty of work done at Tuskegee. The only 
way to know the school is to see it. 
Rev. Dr. Whiton, of the “Outlook,” 
on a recent visit to the school said: “I 
thought I had a very good knowledge 
of Tuskegee and | expected to see a 
great institution, but | was not pre- 
pared for anything like this.” 

The school was opened July 4, 1881. 
It has enrolled, this vear up to date, 
1,100 normal students. A model 
school of 200 children is also taught 
on the school grounds. There are 
about 80 teachers, many of them with 
families. At least 1,500 people are in- 
volved in the daily operations of the 
school. A graduate of the class of ‘89 
says he can remember the time, when 
he was a student, that he used to bring 
food from Tuskegee on Saturday night 
sufficient to last till Monday in a 
wheelbarrow. Now a simple meal for 
the students alone requires two bar- 
rels of flour, fifteen bushels of sweet 
potatoes, a barrel of syrup and 300 
pounds of meat. 

At Tuskegee, side by side with the 
literary training, there is carried on a 
regular system of industrial training. 
The literary course is not unlike that 
of a High School course at the North, 
except for local peculiarities suggested 
by the needs of the people. The in- 
dustrial course includes practical and 
theoretical training in every form of 
labor required, not only in caring for 
a community of 1,500 people, but also 
for doing the skilled labor for the sur- 
rounding country. The students cul- 
tivate 600 acres of land with the pur- 
pose of raising, just as far as possible, 
the food necessary for the school. In 
doing this they are taught the best 


methods of farming, including stock, 
poultry and fruit raising, dairying, 


horticulture and the care of bees. The 














Legislature, at its session last winter, 
established at Tuskegee an agricul 
tural experiment station, the first, for 
colored people, in the history of the 
state. A splendid brick building, cost 
ing $10,000, is now nearly completed, 
which will be used wholly for the work 
of the agricultural department. The 
milking and care of 40 cows, raising 
of calves, colts, sheep and hogs, along 
with the care of 100 head of horses, 
mules and oxen required in the daily 
work of the school, will give some idea 
of the details in this department. 

The school brickvard is the onl) 
one in the county. It turns out an- 
nually over a million bricks. The saw 
mill furnishes a large part of the lum 
ber required by the school. Along 
with it there is a planing mill, a lat! 
mill and a saw for cutting wood for the 
school, also a complete set of wood 
working machinery. With this is made 
a large part of the school furniture, 
besides pulpits, altar railings, pew ends 
and all sorts of trimmings for build 
The blacksmith shop has ten 
forges, always busy. The foundry has 
two cupolas, and can make almost 
every variety of large and small cast 
ings. It has made the castings for tw 
steam engines, a steam pump and sey 
eral stoves. The machine shop has a 
separate engine, and is well equipped 
and managed. It has completed th 
engines and steam pump cast in th 
foundry, and is of great service to the 
county. Repairs on cotton gins, grist 
mills, and sawmills, that used to b 
made in Montgomery, are now mac 
here. The printing office is run by an 
engine made at the school. It has a 
very large patronage outside of th 
school. The harness and shoe shops 
are always busy with repairs and nev 
work. The tin shop does all the tu 
ning on buildings, and makes the ti 
vessels for the The whee! 


ings. 


school. 

















wrig shop has a large repair busi 
ness, and makes a great deal of new 
work, including wagons, beautiful 
buggies, surreys, carts and wheelbar- 
rows paint shop looks after 
buildings, paints the vehicles, and also 
ncludes upholstering and carriage 
trimming Phe tailor shop repairs 
and cleans clothing, and is having a 
erowing business in the making ot 
uniforms for the students. The girls 


find work in the mattress factory and 
printing office; they make dresses, un- 


lerclothing, make and trim hats; they 
look after the cooking, housekeeping, 
nursing and the great work of the 
unary yhere Over 25,000 pieces are 
iandled each month, without machin 
ery. An a of the magnitude of the 
vork ne by the students may be 
gained from the fact that last year, at 
an average of 4 cents per hour, they 
paid over >45,000 towards their ex 
penses \ll forms of work now re 
quired by t school are done by the 
student Plans for our largest build- 
ngs al rawn under the direction of 
uur teacher of architecture. A chapel, 
to seat 2,500 people, is now going up 
Students prepared the materials and 


ire putting them in place. The first 


blessing nierred by every dollar 
given to luskegee is to help a student 
pay his way in school. While doing 
this he gets an education and a trade, 
and the money still remains on the 


chool grounds in the form of build- 


1g improvements 

The Bible Training School affords a 
hree vears vuurse in the English 
ible and s ther studies as tend to 
fit young people for Christian work, 


either in the ministry, Y. M. C. A. or 
Sunday-s 
The resident physician, assisted by 
trained nurse, conducts a training 
school for nurses. Practical work is 
ifforded in the school hospital. <A 
ee dispensary is open to the public 


every Satu! 


the only charge being 





ir medicines 


lor 


some years Mrs. Washington 
is held meetings for the country 


omen that gather on Saturdays in 





luskegee, Ala., Normal and Industrial Institute. 


521 


the streets of J uskegee. ‘| his has come 
to be a very effective way of reaching 
the homes of the people. In connec- 
tion with the work for the women the 
children ave also gathered from the 
street, and taught in an afternoon 
school. She has also organized a club 
for colored business men. On a large 
plantation, some miles from the school, 
Mrs. Washington has lately establish- 
ed a sort of college settlement or 
loynbee Hall, in a one-room cabin. 
Here one of our graduates lives, and 
her daily life serves as a model to the 
people of the plantation. This is prob- 


ably the first effort of the kind among 
olored people. The annual Negro 
(onferen } t 


brings together each year 
a thousand or more farmers from. al- 
most every Southern state, as the 
guests of the school. At Commence- 
ment from five to ten thousand are 
present. These are great days for the 
masses Of the plainest people, the only 
day in school that most of them ever 
enjoy. Much work is done by Tus- 
kegee in assisting in the organization 
f local conferences, holding farmer’s 
institutes, visiting schools, attending 
ommencements, assisting graduates 
in their work, and having a general 
oversight of many branch schools. In 
the midsummer Tuskegee offers a 
summer assembly to preachers, teach- 
ers and others, with their families, for 
rest, recreation and study. Buildings 
are open to all and only a nominal 
arge is made for board and washing. 
the summer, many of our own 
graduates and the graduates of other 
schools come to take courses in the 
sciences, and to get further instruction 
in the various industries, one in horse- 
shoeing, another in carventry, another 
in dressmaking, millinery or nursing. 
| uskegee’s doors areneverclosed. The 
night school continues throughout all 
the year, except August. The indus- 
tries never stop. All our teachers 


from the beginning have been colored. 


Booker T. Washington, 


Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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THE CLUB AS A FACTOR IN WOMAN'S LIFE. 


‘“There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 


There's nota place to mankind 


given, 


There’s not a blessing or a woe 
There's not a whisper yes or no 
There's not a life or birth 

That has a feather’s weight of worth 


Without a woman in 


The Scriptures say: “A _ wise 
woman buildeth her house;’ Fred- 
eric Morrison—that woman is the 
coming scientist and essayist; F. 
Marion Crawford—that she is the 
coming novelist; Robert Ingersoll 
speaks of her as the coming orator, 
and Phillips Brooks said that she is 
the coming preacher. 

All women, says 
muth, ex-President of Sorosis, are 
good—viz., good for something or 
good for nothing, and every organiza- 
tion formed for their improvement is 
only one more step toward that real- 
ization of our highest ideals, ‘“earth’s 
noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 

[t is united effort that has unlocked 
all doors of success for men; it is the 
want of it that still keeps women fast 
behind barred doors in India China. 
With the organization of women un- 
der the broad and generous shibbo- 


Fanny I. Hel- 


leth, “Unity in Diversity,” a new hu- 


manity was conceived, and which 
when born, will not know force and 
fraud, and hatred, but will let love and 
charity, the natural ties, bind men and 
women together. 

Edward Everett Hale is credit 
with replying to the question, “When 
should the education of a chiid be 
gin?’ “One hundred years before its 
birth.” 


This can only be accomplishe 
through the uplifting and ennobling 
of the mother part of humanity. Upon 
her depends the elevation of mankind; 
and as “a stream rises no higher than 
its source,’ so the mother-part inher 
ited by a son or a daughter can ris 
no higher than the height, breadth an 
scope of his or her maternal ancestors 
The introduction of the club was 
the initial spoke in the wheel of tl 
evolution of a nobler race. 

All through the career of our rac¢ 
as we stated before, men have had the 

































he 





tage of working in organizat 
\Vhen woman has learned, and this 
e must learn by herself, to get over 
le ground as ethcently as her broth 
‘ ‘ +i) ¢] ar 
hen, al n until then, shall she 


e nearing the ideal state wherein men 
men shall be members 


ody, and the forward movement of 


umanity be a rhythmic march in all 
ngs W h make for progress, from 
e training of a child to the governing 
an empire The sense of freedom 
mong ymen at the present day is a 
goninca i 
| 


It is in the atmosphere pervading 
very-day le, aS an Outcome oO! our 
vilization, and one of the most strik 
ng features in connection with the re 

rainst the repressive influences 


the past, in which woman claimed 


J 


; “sel ; 
right to individual Opinion, is the 
xtreme ymanliness which chara 
erizes her movements. The woman, 
: . 


elf-sustained mscious of her own 
tegrity, mes forth in all the 
engtl f her best feminine char 


teristics to demand her birth 


ght—not _ the mess of pottag 
vhich one nourished her half 
tarved mental, moral and _intellec- 
ial nature, but the ripened fruits 


! hat education and unhampered exist 
l her feet. Fed by 





these the tru Vite, the true mother, 
the true woman, survives above the 
ing, timid creature who was 
once the prototype and embodiinent 
f the ideal in woman 

\llow a woman the largest liberty 


n thought and action, increase her 


lf_-, ‘ e 4 Le; } » f 1 P 
self-respe 'y making her feel and 
realize the force that she is an indi- 

idual, and not a chattel, and it is 


ng these lines of intellectual action 

at a woman in all her grand person- 
ality can be developed; but it is a per- 
mality that cannot be developed from 


It needs the experience, the 

lement, the social and intellectual 
nfluences, which lift her out of her 
wn environment to the larger plane 


e executive ability which women 
lerive trom the direction of purely so- 
ial or charitable organizations can be 

ized in club management. Woman 
an be elevated from a narrow exist- 
ence by the impetus of intellectual 
strength In religion and in philan- 
hropy we see women to-day breaking 
lown the sectarian and conventional 
barriers, to come forth with the free- 
dom of personal judgment which has 
been fortihed by club experience and 
ducation 


. 11 


Ida Trafford-Bell 
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“A Study of English Words,” »y | 
M. Anderson.—The purpose of this 
book is to furnish in a form suitable for 
school or private study a summary of 
the most important facts relating to th 
English language, with special refer- 
ence to the growth and change of En- 
glish words. It is based on standard 
authorities and embodies the most re 
cent and authoritative results in the 
study of philology. The plan of the 
book is simple, and the study is made 
interesting and attractive, as well as 
instructive. The work includes a briet 
treatment of the general principles of 
language growth as exemplified in the 
Indo-European languages, and a stud) 
of the different elements of English, 
showing the growth of our language 
from its original Germanic, French, 
Latin, Greek and other roots into a 
new language of greater strength and 
universality than its predecessors. The 
chapters on words, their growth, 
changes, forms, meanings, spelling, 
and synonyms, and the treatment of 
roots, stems, prefixes, suffixes, etc., 
will be found particularly useful to 
young students, giving them a dis- 
criminating knowledge of words and a 
training in the accurate use of lan- 
guage. Cloth, 12mo, 118 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 












” “Ae 
Story of Troy,” by M. Clarke 

ihis latest edition to the Eclecti 

School Readings ‘s in literary and ar 


tistic execution one of the 
tive books in the 
most interesting way the story of Tro, 
‘ve and destructior 
yf its brave defenders and 
wonderful ex 


most attra 
a + ¢eall 
series. It tells in 
and its famous sie 
heroes 
3,000 \ Cars ago, whose 
ploits have been celebrated in stor 
and song by the poets an 
The pur 


this book is to treat these clas 


greatest 
historians of ancient times. 
pose of 
to bring 
them within the reach and comprehe: 
sion Of young readers at a time whet 
heir study will inspire the mind wit 
a taste for the best kit 
ot reading. A short account of Homer 
the father of poetry, and of the go 
and who played such 
important part in the great events 
be related, is first given as a suitab 
introduction ‘hen follo 
t] which f 


ie connected 
chiet subjects of the book. 


ubjects in such a wav as 


{ty ideals and 








oO ide . 
goddesses 


to the book. 
stories rm 
interspersed with numet 

extracts, chiefly fro: 
Pope’s and Bryant’s translations of t! 
Iliad which lend additional force an 
interest to the narrative as well as 
lustrate the stvle and beauty of 
The illustrations forn 
special and attractive feature in this 
in the other books of the series. Thes 
include many full page reproductions 
ot tamous works of art selected wit! 
reference to their value in elucidating 
the text, and many original sketches 
beautiful design. Cloth, 12mo, 25; 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
(American Book Company, N 
York.) 


hese arte 
ous poetical 
’ 


great epic. 



























“ Stories from Arabian Nights.” 
ti by M. Clarke. 


Of all the famous stories handed 


is from the past none have 


ind edited 





fforded more entertainment and 
ight to the young and old 
very land than these. Though 
Ide ries in existenc« 

ire as sh and charming to-day 

\ ere first told Che 
it e stories emselves, 1S 
volv ivster It is not known 
vas, or in what cour 
time i were irst 

ere pré S¢ V¢ ) 

sin oral form and h 

or ation to genera 

eS OF LJrienta 

ert st rec oO writ 

\ 1 aiecs OT N 4 S 

st century the origina 


uught in manuscript 
vere translated 


tterward into every 








; ae a 
er languag‘ the civilized world. 
N standing these stories are of 
( »> children and 1 
S S yriental scenes 
1 + rene 1], 
S art it generally 
di! g people of the pres- 
| +h; 1 
i ] ) il ~ ~ n ¢ 
\ een published in rare 
7 ¢ 
S enslve in in en 
Ir ¢ il readers What has 
: : 
g € a Ss nm of the 
S sting and instructive « 
se s Ilv made and edited 
i ° e ‘ ‘ 
i 10ritv—is furnished 
s l best of the stories 
; ym the Arabian Nights are here re 
a ? 
14 +} | L-sl] - + _ _ +17 
, id with su 1 SKlli aS TO preserve ali 


New 


Books 


ness, while adapting them in form and 
expression for school use or for home 
reading. The book itself is well 
attractively bound, and illus- 
trated. Linen, 12mo, 271 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price, 60 cents. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 

The fourth of the pamphlet series of 
‘ollections of fugitive rhymes by 
franklyn W. Lee has just been issued. 
lt is entitled “Hearts,” and is given 
up to tender love rhymes, bound in 

“overs as emblematic of the pur- 

sentiment within. The next is- 

sue from the press of the “Post,’’ Rush 
City, Minn., will be “The Sphinx of 
ld, and Other Sonnets,” a group of 


elve hitherto unpublished sonnets by 


“ Songs of Happy Life” is a collec- 
tion of original and selected composi 
tions, de sioned ior use in public 


SCNnOOIS and in Bai 
Che music has 

ment of Mr. Emory ussell. Con- 
tributors of compositions include Mr 
Leonard B. Marshall, Hugh A. Clark, 


Miss Kate S. Chittenden and Mr. Rus- 


le indorsé 








Many of the poems are from stand 


at rs, among them the follow- 
ing: oS. I. Coleridge, Jane Taylor, 
umes Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, 


William Cullen Bryant, Lucy Larcon, 
Celia Thaxter, Emilie Poulsson, Mary 
Wilkins, and Edith M. Thomas; 
ind includes selections suitable for 
sird Day,” “Arbor Day,” “May 
Day,” etc. Stiff board covers, 30 
apanese Sea-Moss covers, 40 

rt and Nature Study Pub- 


lishing Co., Providence, R. I 
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Boiled Lobster—A lobster of medium 
size requires about fifteen minutes’ 
boiling. The fish will float when 
cooked. 


| [Broiled Lobster — Wash and place 
on atin tray. Then with a sharp knife 
cut in two, beginning at the brain. 
Crack the claws and joints, and put on 
the broiler, now and then spreading a 
little butter on the fish. It will cook in 
ten minutes over hot coals. Serve with 
melted butter. Many persons think 
that this is a cruel way to cook lobster, 
but commencing at the brain to cut 
kills it at once, and is, perhaps, less 
painful to the fish than putting it in 
boiling water. 

Baked Lobster — Make a white 
sauce of milk, butter and flour; cut up 
the meat of a lobster and stir into the 
sauce; put in a large dish, or in indi- 
vidual shells; sprinkle over it some 
bread crumbs and put in a hot oven 
for ten minutes, or until a rich brown. 


Huckleberry Cake — J wo-and-a- 
half cups sifted flour; quarter cup of 
butter; one egg; three teaspoonfuls 
baking powder; one pint huckleber- 
ries. Cream brtter and sugar; add 
egg and mix thoroughly; stir in milk, 
then flour, in which the baking pow- 
der is well mixed; beat rapidly, and 
stir in the berries gently; bake in but- 
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tered pans, about half an hour. Wher 
cooked, place one layer on top of the 
other, after spreading with butter 
Serve hot. 

An inviting dish for lunch or tea 
One pound lean chopped uncooked 
beef; one small onion, chopped fine; 
some chopped parsley; one _table- 
spoonful of flour; one tablespoonful oi 
butter; pepper and salt to suit the 
taste; cook the onion in the butter on 
a frying pan until a light brown; sea- 
son the meat and mix through it thor 
oughly the flour and parsley, and put 
in the frying pan, and stir constant 
with a large fork for five minutes 
Serve at once. 


Another — One pound chopped un- 
cooked beef; one cup bread crumb: 
dried; four tablespoons of fresh brea 
crumbs; eight tablespoonfuls of milk 
one tablespoonful butter; three slices 
fat salt pork; one tablespoonful onion 
juice (squeeze in a lemon squeezer 
pepper and salt to taste. After th 
fresh bread crumbs have soaked in th 
milk for about fifteen minutes, add th: 
seasoned meat; melt the butter and 
mix through the meat. Make balls or 
cakes of this mixture. Fry the pork 
in the frying pan until crisp, and then 
remove. Put the balls or cakes int 
the hot fat and fry to a light brown 
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anything else. He would take his 
papa’s cane for a gun, give his brother 
Fred the drum, and make his baby sis- 


ter march as soon as she could tod- 


dle. He could always be kept quiet 


with stories of his “uncle, Colonel 


George,” who was a real soldier, and 


had been tu the real war, and when 





and Nellie not to pick any peaches 


until he gave you permission. On 
Saturday, | heard you call Nellie, and 
a little later, from my window, saw 
you both picking the peaches. When 
your father said. ‘Children, I hope you 
have not disobeyed me and picked the 
peaches.’ You replied at once, ‘No, 
sir! I have not,’ but Nellie hung her 
head, and then your father said, ‘Nel- 
lie, have you?’ and you know her reply 
and must have seen her gentle look of 
reproach, as she meekly went to her 
room to have only bread and milk for 


her supper. 


“Tt seems to me that you were afraid 


to tell the truth. 


“My dear George, you do not need 
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had left the carriage to make a short 
calling, feeling that the old horse was 
safe. But some boy had frightened 
him with a firecracker. 

George was praised by everybody 


and began to think that he was one of 


4 


the bravest boys that ever lived, and 
that when he became a man he would 
surely be a great general. 


It was not long after this event that 


his soldier uncle came to visit his par- 


ents and George said to him, “Uncle, 
why don’t you go to Cuba and help 
those poor fellows? If | were a man 
| would get a company, and | tell you 
we'd do some brave fighting.” 

“Why do you think you are so 


brave, George?” his uncle asked. 
George looked at him in great sur- 
prise. 

“Everybody thinks | am _ brave. 
Haven't you heard about my stopping 


that runaway horse? 


“Yes, but you are a large, strong 


s) 
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Something For Nothing! 


MAGAZINI 


A Dollar For You 


Provided you will cut out this advertisement and remit amount 
as here suggested within 30 days, for the following 


THE NEW EDUCATION. One Year. - . : $1.00 


(A bright, practical magazine, for parents, teachers, and 
older students. Edited by the distinguished author of 
“Preston Papers,” whose work can be seen in the Setr- 
Cu.tture Department of ARTHUR’s.) 


PRESTON PAPERS, Cloth, Blue and Gold, . 1.00 
(One of the most widely circulated books of to-day, and 

a boon to parents, teachers, and any who are interested 

in the lives, management, or education of children and 

young people.) $2 $3 . 
Mothers’ clubs cannot do better than adopt i it as a 7 
text- book. . ee ee ee o 


SNAP SHOTS WITH AN OLD MAID’S KODAK. “** 1.00 i. 


“above 
(For any who enjoy genume wit, coupled with strong 


common sense, and who appreciate the discussion of such 
questions as Accuracy, Integrity, Punetuality, Caste, Cit- 
izenship, in this writer’s vivacious and => ae _ 
By the same author.) 23 
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MISS PRESTON’S LEAVEN. Paper, by the Author of the Above Books 25 


(A charming story for the general reader who does not 
want to be bored by didactics, nor yet give his time to 
mere froth.) :: re > $¢ $3 - -- + | 


$3.25 





These books, and the magazine, will be sent to any 


La 
reader of this advertisement, at a discount of :: :: One Dollar 


Proportionately on part of the order, if ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE is mentioned. 











ADDRESS: 


The New Education Publishing Company } 


37 West 10th Street, NEW YORK 
Sample Copies of THE NEW EDUCATION, 12 cents each \ 






When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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ii | The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis & Santord 


* 246 HIFIH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 


| old and faded 


Photographs 


and finishing in the 


| FADELESS CARBON 


Carbon Prints are made in any color and any size. They are 
not affected by light or time. 


we 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
neon. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 














} Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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RTISTIC HOME [)ECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price P 


We can show you effects never before thought of, in original 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


tapestry paintings t 
iding gold medalist 


DECORATIONS 
Write for lor schemes lesigns, estimates Artists sent to 
all parts of the world, to do every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating the country in color harmony. 
Relief, wall paper, stained glass, carpets. furniture, window 
shades, draperies, etc. Pupils taught decoratior Send fer 


a $25.00 color scheme to decorate your home. 


ART SCHOOL MANUAL OF ART DECORATION 

Six ' — ture or tapestry painting The art book of the century. eo royal quarto 

— ( ns 1 te rinted in pages superb full page lustrations, ta 

r » “pe I + eth, saintis a lored { modern home interiors and tapestry 
one ee. cong AD wrongs 4 studies. Send $2.00 for this superb book. 


size rawings, paints, brushes, etc 
} 


Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are suc : : 
dvantaves offered pupils. Send $1.00 for = \WALL-PAPERS 
complete instructions in tapestry paintings 


and compendium of 140 studies. Fine Satin, French or Leather Papers, :o cents 


former price, § Have drapery to 


per fr 
match. State color and for what rooms Will 


| API S] R y M \ | I RIAI S send sample bouk if you will pay ext ressag ¢ " 


will mail small samples for 1 ents 
We manufacture tapestry materials Superior t 
foreign g ‘ he price. Just for a : > : >* . .cD 
trial we will send you two yards of our 50-inch (yf BI IN AR | DR Al ERY 
50 
goods for $1.5 To match all sorts of papers, from 10c. per yd. up. 
: an | . GRECIAN SOUDAN 
> > ‘ 
GOBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS INDIAN 
CALCUTTA 
Over: ew styles, for wall coverings at cents ROMAN BOMBAY 
A yar nehes w This costing the same as ROCOC! 
wall paper at $ err 40 kinds of Japanese FESTOON 
lida Leather Paper, at $2.00 per roll. COLLEGE STRI 
ntroduce this line of New Art Goods 
our most ch patterns, for $7.5 


J. Fk. DOUTHITT 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 
286 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 30TH STREET NEW YORK 


discuss decorations with business men 


ting please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
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com CONTENTS OF 
WONDERLAND ’97 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 
A chapter recounting briefly the historic incidents of the region from 1803, its 
geographic, politico-economic and other valuable features. A chapter of special 
value to public-school teachers and pupils 


LAKE PARK REGION. 
A short chapter descriptive of the beautiful lake region of Minnesota. 
10,( 0O LAKES in this locality. 


RED RIVER VALLEY. 


A brief description of this well-known farming section. 
The greatest agricultural valley in the United States. 


A GREAT CATTLE RANGE. 
This chapter tells of one of the finest cattle ranges of the Norihwest. 
It is im the midst of wonderful and peculiar scenery. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
A new and detailed description of the Wonderland of the World 
The GREATEST PARK in the world. 


“GO MAKE MONEY.” 


A pithy, varied study of the mining regions of Montana, Idaho and the now renowned 
KOOTENA! country. Special visits were made to these regions to obtain data for 
this article. 


MOUNTAINS FOUR. 


A chapter devoted to four of the mighty snow-covered peaks of the North Pacific 
Coast. 


THE HEART OF THE OLYMPICS. 
A new and wild region, LAk® Crescent, in the Olympic Range, N.W. Wash., is 
brought to the Tourist’s attention. The trout found there are something unusual 











A brief article on this Wonder of Wonderlands. 


The Northern Pacific Railway desires to place this publication in fem 
thousand or more homes, It is profusely illustrated, printed in good 
type, and has an attractive cover. Let the readers of ARTHUR'S HOME 
MAGAZINE help us by sending for it 





Send SIX CENTS and your address to Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success, Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 


riun the larwest and most successful institution in 
America. “ . be bond.” Pamphlet Free. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥ 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY POREVER. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


has so many ff | Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier, 
, good points.’ via 2 £° Removes Tan, Pim 


. pies, Freckles oth 

I can only find one : Patches yn Ngee 
point and that don’t em = ' yy Skin Diseases, and 
ever hurt me.” dee {5 fae 
The reasons why the sxc t Y / tection t 

, Clinton has the largest 3 - it has stoed the test 

4 sale of any Safety Pin in 3< 47 years: 

the United States are ha 

its many spot points A. t to be 

1st. hey can be : : sure it is properly 

hooked and unhooked : Accept no 

from either side; a great interfeit of similar 

convenience. name 

ad. They are made of tempered brass yuished 

and do not bend. Sayre, said to a lady 
34.They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy of the Aaution (a pa- 
4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- ’ As you ladies wili them, / 
ing in the coil “( harm fui fall the 


bar bottle ll la si ronths 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, using it every day a at - aaiie " ren 
and Sterling Silver. superfluous hair without injury to the skin 

on receipt of stamp for postage, samples of FERD T HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

ree our Clinton Safety Pin, our new*‘Sovran’’ For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
pin and a pretty colored book for the children. throughout the | t \" anadas and Europe. 

Also found in City at R. H, Macy 8, Stern 

OAKVILLE CO., » Waterbury, Conn. : Ebrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers ” 

G47 Beware of base imitations $1.0 

rest and proof of any one selling the same 


On its virtues 


no other 
» and is so har 


The dist:n- 


Dr. I A 


recommend 


» reward forar 








$1.00 a Year, 
10 Cents per Copy. 
HA Popular Magazine 


FOr HE 


American Patriotic Socteties. 


rhe magazine makes an especial point of reporting cele- 
brations and meetings in all parts of the country, the 
admission of new members, and incidents and facts of 
interest to the Societies In addition thereto, a large 
amount of space is given, every month, to historical and 
terary matter of great interest, with many illustrations. 
he department, *‘ To Perfect the Family Tree,” has 
proved a great suecess, and has enabled a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen to obtain much desired in- 
formation 


Reese.” — 


Published Monthly at 18-20 Rose St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CORNISH, Publisher. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE 
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Your name and address please 





for which you will receive a 





booklet containing a_ list of 











desirable, valuable and_ season- 





articles that are to be 


AWAY in~ connec- 


able 


GIVEN 


















tion with 











ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





THOS. JAY GLEASON, Pus.isuer, 






No. 203 Front Street, New York. 










































ARTHUR'S 


$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


ind Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be Given Away Absolutely Free by 


To further introduce the magazine into new families 
THE COLUMBIAN today has the largest circu- 
lation of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, Atour present rate we shall 
soon passit. Our last contest for the largest list of 
words from the nine letters in the word COLUM- 
BLAN proved bighly successful. The full list of prize 
winners was published ina recent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other papers who can form the 
greatest number of words fromthe twelve letters in 
the two words THE COLUMBIAN., Don't delay 
Here are samples; the, tan, tea,can,calm, cabin, am, ai ir 
lamb, ete. Every person who makes a list of fifteen words or 
more will receive a prize. You can think up words with the hel; 
given you above he person sending in the largest num ber 
words made from the twelve letters in the words THE COLUM- 
BIAN will receive $100, the second $60, the two next $10, 
each, the two next a fine bicvclo each, the four next $5 each 
the five next a good American watch each, the ten next $1 each 
SPECIAL! In addition tot hove grand prizes we she 
+ give away absolutely free hundreds of dollars 
worth of Prize Budgets to all who send lists of fifteen words or 
re. Prize Budgets sent, al! charges prepaid, same day as 
ts are received. Grand izes will be awarded as soon as 
possible after close of contest, which will be on Christmas eve 
and t of winners publishea in first possible iseue thereaf 
Remember, every contestant sending a list of fifteen words or 
more will receive by immediate return a Prize Budget consisting 
of book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
anthors, a ecore of late songs, with words and music, a t 
collection of jokes, magic tricks, puzzles, parlor games, cooking 
and money making receipts, secrets of toilet, How to Te r 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainment for months to come 
To Enter the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every person 
sending a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Jan 
uary 1, 1888.8 Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
is received, anda Grand Prize according to length 
oflist. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money 
Any publisher or bank in this city can be referred to 
as to our reliability We make these big offers to 
thoroughly establish THE COLUMBIAN asa Na- 
tional Literary success. Make up your list at once 
and send two dimes or 25c in stamps Address 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 





















HYGIENIC VAPOR BATH CABINET. 









have 





: 





an 






in your room, 
_Cures Rheumatism, La- 
Grippe, Female Complaint, 
Nervous, Blocd, Liver, and 
Kidney troubles, etc. 
CLEANSES. TONES anc 
SOOTHES ENTIRE SYSTEM. 
GUARANTEED... 
Size, folded, 16x 2 inches- 
5 pounds, Book free 


Price, only $5.00. 


MYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
Wholesale to Agents. Wilicox Bidg.. Nashville. Tenn 
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Hon 
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THE NEW ROCHESTER | 
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FOR LIGHT OR HEAT.} 


The standard of the world. Other 
lamps may be “like” or “‘as good"’ as ‘ 

in appearance 

THE ROCHESTER (ue fein 
itations lack the peculiar merits of the 
genuine. Insist on seeing the NEW ¢ 
ROCHESTER stamp on the lamp ¢ 
ou buy. No Smoke, No Smei!, No ¢ 
roken Chimneys. 


This Banquet Lamp °°)": 


with $ 


Shade, sent anywhere on receipt of $4 50 
es 
Iver 


PPA 


Height, 30 inches. Base and Head 
finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, S 
or Gilt Figure and shade of any color desired 


° 
This No. 31 OIL HEATER 
will heat a room 1tox!2; neat and attract- 
ivein appearance. Well made. Per-$ (0) 
fect combustion. Sent anywhere for ° 
Other larger Heaters in different styles. Send 
for our large catalogue. 


ADDRESS DEPT. A.H 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York. 
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HAMMALIAN BROS PAUL HAMMALIAN 
Proprietors Man 


ie Union 


Photo Engraving Co. 


ager 





HALF-TONE, 


COLOR AND FASHION WorRK 


A CARD We desire to call the attention of pub 

lishers and printersto the excellence 
rf r half-tone plates, samples of which may be seen in 
this magazine We respectfully solicit the patr nage of 


sers of this class of work, and guarantee prom ptness and 


satisfaction a ery low figures It is our endeavor to 
please and gain customers, and we will cheerfully give 
estimates OD application, and solicit corres ndence 


a 
UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING C0., 


13 Vandewater Street, New York. 
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NAME YOUR WHEEL 


An unprecedented offer and 
to take advantage of it you 
must act quick. 

For 100 subscribers at $1.00 


each we will give you your 





choice of almost any high-grade 
wheel you wish to name. For 


further particulars address, 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


203 Front Street, New York. 
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HE TWAY PIANO (OMPANY 


Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves 
look like new by rubbing either Dobbius’ 
Lleectric or Dobbins’ Floating Borax Soap 
on a piece of dampened flannel and apply 
ing it lightly to the glove. It works 
like magic. Try it. 


sees EASILY GURED 


ili's Double Chloride of Gold Tablets will cure any 
case of Morphine, Liquor or Tobacco Habit in from three 
to ten days. Can be given in tea or coffee without the 
knowledge of the patient. Testimonials sent free 

r Sale by all Drugeists or sent on receipt of $1.00 


Fo 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, Lima, Ohio. 








WEDDING, AT-HOME, 
RECEPTION and VISITING CARDS 


Engraved and printed 


in all the fashionable 


styies and Sizes, at 
short notice 
Prices very 
send copy of wording 
for samples and esti 


mates 


HENRY W. SOLFLEISCH, 


Engraver and Printer, 
New \Y 


moderate 


TON STREET ORK CITY 








ADIRONDACK... 
MOUNTAINS 6u‘tis 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


\ marvelous wilderness, abounding in beau 


brooks, filled with 

= primeval forest, where 
be found 

This wonderfu egior 


New York 


nes in co 


located in Norther 


from Chicago by a 
the New York Centra 
from St. Lou 
the New York sntral; fr 


nes in connection with 


mm Cincinnati by 


nes in connection with the New York Centra 


from Montreal by the New Vork Central; from 


Boston by a through car over the Boston & 


Albany, in connection with the New York Cen 


tral; from New York bythe through car lines of 
he New York ¢ from Buffalo and Niag 


entral £ 
ara Falls by t 


New York Central. 


and ma ntitled ** The Adirond 
lo Reach Them"’ sent free, 
address nm receipt of a 1-cent stamp by 
(reneral Passenger Agent New York 
dson River Railroad, Grand Central Station 


page f r map ¢ ack 
Mountains and How 
aul, to 


post 
any 
veorge H Daniels 
Central & H 
New York 


When writing please mention 





THE NEW MUSIC BOX, 
STHULLA, 


BEST IN QUALITY. SWEETEST IN TONE. 


The Stetia plays any number of tunes with in 
terchangeable tune sheets without pins or pro 
jections and surpasses al! others in volume and 
quality of tone It is the only music box capa- 
ble of rendering music with expression. 

Catalogue and list of tunes sent on 
tion 


applica- 
JACOT & SON, 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
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Have You Tried 


See CCOOOeS 











For Children while Cutting their Teeth. | 


AN OLD 
An 
Warm weather is distressing, debilitating It WELL-TRIED REMEDY 


requires great exertion to accomplish one's daily FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
duties. You will find much relief by using a | 
littie of POND’'S EXTRACT in a bow! of water " 5 P 
It is a positive luxury It revives, invigorates Mrs Winslow Soothin \ rl 
and freshens the face or person, and wonderfully " | 


improves the complexion 


For Summer Complaints ? 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILI 


= Ba ; : ) ERS fo . HILDREN 
s ri q IONS of MOTHERS for their C 
For the bie ’ t 0 WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SU¢ 


Mothers will find a blessing in POND'S EX CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
TRACT during the warm weather. Put a littl the GUMS. ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
in a bow! of water and sponge off the littl ‘ 
ones’ bodies with this mixture. It will cool thé COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA 
heated skin, soothe and quiet their cries It is Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
healing, too, and of great benefit for prickly sure and ask for 


heat, and improves the skin in every way 


Re sure and get the Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
IMPORTANT. a od ae et the rs nslow's Soothing Syrup 


j i] . > oth } ; 
boities only (inclosed in buff wrappers), with and take no other kin 


landscape Trade-mark TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London 














THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY. 


All Music Dealers sell this stvle. or we w 
it prepaid upon receipt of price, wit 


pi ks, music, ete 


The more one sees and hears the Autoharp c 


more is its charm and beauty rece ed It en 


bodies all of the desirable features and essentia 
requirements of a musical instrument Anyone 
can learn to play it Prices to suit all purses 
$1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 and 

to $150.00 





Write for illustrated story and catalogue Style 2 7-8, $7.50. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York City 


Autoharp style 2 7-8 is a very handsome and durable instrument. It is finished in imitation rosewood, wit 
the exception of the bars and supports, which are ebonized, and form a striking contrast to the light-colored soundin 
board Ihis autoharp has become exceedingly popular, because it offers such large value for the money.} 





